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ABSTRACT 



This report, fourth in a series, recounts the most recent 
data on indicators of the social and economic vitality of U.S. cities and 
positions the Administration's urban policy agenda to address challenges 
confronting cities. This year the report identifies four megaforces that are 
shaping the future of U.S. cities and presents findings showing their impact. 
The first force is the new high-risk global economy that has been a driver of 
recent economic expansion in the United States. New technologies, coupled 
with greater productivity, have produced record economic gains along with new 
opportunities and risks for U.S. cities and suburbs. New data find that 
high-tech employment is growing faster in suburbs than in cities, though the 
proportion of new jobs that are in high tech is larger in cities than in the 
suburbs. The second force is the new demography that is reshaping cities. The 
United States is growing more ethnically and racially diverse. The elderly 
population is growing dramatically in both cities and suburbs, and a 
disproportionate number of the elderly poor live in cities. The third force 
is the new housing challenge that is presenting threats to housing 
affordability. The final force is the trend toward continued 

decentralization, the continuing shift of jobs and people to the metropolitan 
edge. This trend threatens the stability of existing communities and the 
development of new livable and sustainable communities. The findings about 
these four megaforces use data from the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development's 2000 State of the Cities Database, which tracks employment, 
population, and other demographic trends in more than 300 metropolitan areas. 
One appendix contains budget highlights for fiscal year 2000, and the other 
contains individual city and suburb results for 2000. (Contains 8 tables and 
35 exhibits.) (SLD) 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20410-0001 



THE SECRETARY June 11, 2000 

President William Jefferson Clinton 
The White House 
Washington, DC 20500 

Dear Mr. President: 



I am pleased to present The State of the Citied 2000. Four years ago, you directed HUD to produce an annual report on the 
economic and social health of our Nation s cities. This year, the first of the new millennium, is a critical year for our Nation s 
future and for the future of cities. Cities, like the rest of America, are enjoying the benefits of the longest and strongest eco- 
nomic expansion in our history. 

Since you took office, nearly 4.6 million city residents have gained employment. Unemployment has fallen to 4.8 percent from 
8.5 percent. Cities have made impressive gains on the jobs and business front — 8.5 percent growth in jobs and 4.4 percent in 
new businesses. Homeownership in cities is at an all-time high, at 50.4 percent, and their fiscal health is stronger than it was 
a decade ago. Yet, despite this record of success, many cities — especially smaller and medium-sized cities — have yet to fully 
share in the national prosperity. One in eight cities remains “doubly burdened”— with high unemployment coupled with 
either population loss or high poverty rates. 

This report documents four megaforces challenging cities at the dawn of this new millennium — the new high-tech, global 
economy , which threatens to create both winners and losers; the new demography of an aging and more diverse population and 
a declining middle class; the new bonding challenge that is pushing rents up faster than inflation and creating a record shortage 
of affordable housing; and the new forced of decentralization that are consuming land at twice the rate of population growth and 
creating a spatial mismatch of jobs and housing. 

How we respond as a Nation and as a people to these megaforces will determine the future of our cities— whether we build 
on the success most enjoyed in the 1990s or whether cities fall back to the decline of previous decades. This year, in your 
FY2001 budget submission to Congress, you have put forth a comprehensive agenda for our Nation s cities and suburbs. 

It provides many of the tools that cities will use to build affordable housing, create jobs, and meet the urgent needs of the 
elderly and other city residents. 

Seven years ago, you and Vice President A1 Gore brought an extraordinary vision and a renewed Federal commitment to 
our cities. It has been my privilege to help you carry out that commitment, and I look forward to working with you and the 
Congress this year to ensure that cities continue to receive the Federal help they need to compete in the global economy of 
the 21st century. 



Sincerely, 




Andrew Cuomo 



U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development 



Fourth Annual Report 




MEGAFORCES 
Shaping the 
Future of the 
Nation's Cities 



President Bill Clinton 
Vice President Al Gore 
HUD Secretary Andrew Cuomo 
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E R RATA 



In Exhibit 1-6, the data in the rows for Kansas City, KS, and Kansas City’’, MO, 

should be reversed. 



Exhibit 5-2 on page 55 is incorrect. 

Please insert the following corrected Exhibit 5-2. 



Exhibit 3-2: Rent Inflation Exceeds Overall Inflation in Most of the Top 25 High-Tech Markets 

Changes in All-Items CPI and Rents, 1995-1999 




C«M U)UC a*00 Uany»ct> 



Major Metropolitan Areas 

1 - All Items ■ Rent") 



Source: Coruumcr Price Im)ex. Bur ecu of Labor Statistic** 



Delete the descriptor “(in dollars)” from the title of Appendix B, Table 1 on 
pages B-l through B-5. The descriptor is incorrect. 
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I \ merica begins the 
/fl\ millennium enjoying 
LT ~ LA the longest and 
strongest economic expan- 
sion in its history. Guided 
by the policies of the 
Clinton- Gore Administration, 
the economic boom 
entered its 111th month 
in June 2000. During this 
period, Federal deficits 
have disappeared, and we 
have entered an era of 
record surpluses. A sur- 
plus of $167 billion is 
projected this year — a 
dramatic reversal from 
the $290 billion deficit 
in 1992. 

Meanwhile, the national 
unemployment rate hit a 
30-year low of 3.9 percent in April. In the 7 ] A years of the 
Clinton-Gore Administration, more than 22 million jobs 
have been created, a substantial portion of them in central 
cities. Because most central cities have participated in this 
employment growth, the fiscal health of many cities has 
improved. 



"It is clear that our hopes for : 
theNew. Economy are real 

<hopes for a better society— 

.. . • 

. one in' which we are brought 
f together, not driven apart; 

: oneirkwhich we sustain our 

iC 

; Earth, not exploit it; one in 
which we lift up the poor, as 
well as those of us who are 
i better off; and one in which 
all; communities share in the 
^promise or America's future" 






President- Bill Clinton, speaking at 
the White House New Economy 
Conference, April 5, 2000 
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Megaforces Shaping the Future 
of Our Cities 



The State of the Citied 2000 is part of an annual series in which 
HUD reports the most recent data on indicators of the social 
and economic vitality of Americas cities and positions the 
Administration s urban policy agenda to address challenges 
confronting our cities. It builds on the accomplishments 
identified in last year's report and presents the continued 
""'ogress cities have made, as well as emerging challenges 



and opportunities confronting cities as they enter the 
21st century. 

This year's State of the Citieo report identifies four megaforces 
that are shaping the future of the Nation's cities and pres- 
ents findings showing their impact. 

The first is the new high-tech, global economy that has 
been a driver of recent economic expansion in the United 
States. New technologies in information and telecommunica- 
tions— coupled with greater productivity — have produced 
record economic gains along with new opportunities and 
risks for the Nation's cities and suburbs. 

The second is the new demography that is reshaping cities. 
Major demographic shifts are under way that will have sig- 
nificant economic, social, and political implications for both 
cities and suburbs. The Nation is rapidly becoming more 
ethnically diverse, and our elderly population is growing 
dramatically. 

The third is the new housing challenge that is presenting 
new threats to housing affordability. With the strong econo- 
my have come higher rents and housing prices, in some mar- 
kets impacting all income groups in both cities and suburbs. 

The fourth megaforce is the powerful major trend of contin- 
ued decentralization — the continuing shift of jobs and peo- 
ple to the metropolitan edge— that is threatening the 
stability of existing communities and the development of 
new livable, sustainable communities. 

These four megaforces frame the challenges for a 21st- 
century urban policy agenda. The State of the Citieo 2000 
presents the impact of these megaforces in four major find- 
ings for America s cities. These findings utilize new data 
from HUD's 2000 State of the Cities Database, which 
tracks employment, population, and other demographic 
trends in more than 300 metropolitan areas. 
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Executive Summary 



Four Major Findings 

Finding #1: The New Economy 

Most of America's cities are participating in the New 
Economy, with high-tech growth driving a new wave of 
economic prosperity — but at the same time creating both 
winners and losers. New HUD data find that high-tech 
employment is growing faster in suburbs than in cities 
but that the proportion of new jobs that are high tech is 
larger in cities than in suburbs. 

Finding #2: The New Demography 

The new demography is multigenerational, multiracial, 
and multiethnic. An increasing share of residents in both 
cities and suburbs is getting older, and a disproportionate 
number of the elderly poor live in cities. At the same 
time, cities and suburbs are becoming more racially and 
ethnically diverse. 

Finding #3: The New Housing Challenge 

As increases in the cost of housing surpass the rate of infla- 
tion, economic good times are paradoxically creating a 
housing crisis for many Americans. The economic growth 
that is pushing up employment and homeownership in 
most of the Nation’s cities also is driving increases in rents 
more than one-and-a-half times faster than inflation — and 
creating staggering jumps in home prices as well. 

Finding #4: The New Forces of Decentralization 

The New Economy’s advances in information technology, 
coupled with rising incomes, population growth, and 
infrastructure spending patterns, continue to drive resi- 
dential and business development to the fringe. A new 
HUD analysis shows accelerating growth in land con- 
sumption, which threatens to undermine the quality of 
life in both cities and suburbs. 



Part One: Findings-The Impact of 
Major Trends on Metropolitan 
Communities 

Finding #1: The New Economy 



Most of America's cities are participating in the New 
Economy, with high-tech growth driving a new wave of 
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economic prosperity-but at the same time creating both 
winners and losers. New HUD data find that high-tech 
employment is growing faster in suburbs than in cities but 
that the proportion of new jobs that are high tech is larger 
in cities than in suburbs. 

Cities' Economies Are Sharing in the Unprecedented 
Expansion of the New Economy 

The most recent data show that cities are enjoying new 
vigor in job growth, drawing closer to suburban growth 
rates. The number of private-sector jobs in central cities has 
increased dramatically, growing by 8.5 percent between 
1992 and 1997. During this period, nearly 2.3 million pri- 
vate-sector jobs were created in cities. 

Business growth in cities is accelerating, and wage growth 
in cities surpasses that of their surrounding suburbs. 

From 1992 to 1994, businesses grew by just 0.7 percent in 
cities, but from 1994 to 1997 they grew by 3.7 percent — five 
times the previous rate. Overall, however, business growth 
in suburbs is still twice that of cities. 

At the same time, wage growth in cities outpaced that of 
suburbs. Since 1992, central-city wages have grown by 4.8 
percent— faster than the suburban rate of 4.3 percent— and 
the current average wage in cities is now 10.5 percent higher 
than the average wage in suburbs. 

Overall, cities had a larger percentage point decline in 
unemployment rates than suburbs. Since 1992, jobless 
rates in central cities have fallen by 3.7 percentage points, to 
4.8 percent. Suburbs experienced a smaller decline of 3.2 
percentage points, to 3.4 percent in 1999. 

Incomes are steadily increasing in cities, and poverty has 
declined. The economic boom raised urban household 
incomes in 1998 to their highest levels since 1990. Although 
all types of households throughout the country realized sub- 
stantial gains in income, household income grew faster in 
cities (3.5 percent) than in suburbs (2.3 percent) between 
1997 and 1998. 
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A New Digital Divide in High-Tech Jobs Is Emerging 
Between Cities and Suburbs 

High-tech growth is a substantial contributor to recent 
economic gains in cities. High-tech jobs account for 25 
percent of new employment in cities. The high-tech job 
growth rate is three times that of overall job growth in cen- 
tral cities. From 1992 to 1997, there was a 27-percent 
increase in high-tech job growth in cities compared with 
an 8.5-percent overall job growth. 

A new survey conducted by the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors illustrates the breadth and depth of this high-tech 
expansion in our cities. More than 80 percent of cities 
reported significant or moderate growth in high-tech jobs. 

The South and the West lead the country in central city 
high-tech job growth. All regions saw high-tech job gains, 
but central cities in the South saw high-tech jobs grow 
the most, by 34 percent — followed by 27.2 percent in the 
West, 21 percent in the Midwest, and 19.5 percent in 
the Northeast. 

There is a new digital divide in high-tech jobs between 
cities and suburbs. High-tech job growth in suburbs is 30 
percent faster than that of cities. Despite the positive gains 
in high-tech job growth in central cities, suburbs continue to 
outpace central cities. Most central cities are gaining high- 
tech jobs, but high-tech jobs in the suburbs are, on average, 
growing 30 percent faster. 

Fewer Cities Remain "Doubly Burdened" 

Despite the overall dramatic record of job gains, one in 
eight cities is still “doubly burdened/’ according to 
HUD’s index of distress. Doubly burdened cities face 
high unemployment and significant population loss or 
high poverty rates. This represents a modest improvement 
over last year, when one in seven cities was in this category. 
There are 67 cities that have an unemployment rate 50 per- 
cent higher than the U.S. rate and either have lost more 
than 5 percent of their population since 1980 or have a 
poverty rate of 20 percent or higher. Of these cities, 39 have 
unemployment rates at least double the national average. 



Despite declines, unemployment and poverty still impact 
cities more than suburbs. Unemployment rates in central 
cities are still about one-third higher than the jobless rate in 
suburbs. Unemployment among minority youth remains 
unacceptably high at 22 percent in cities. The national 
poverty rate declined from 13.7 percent in 1996 to 12.7 per- 
cent in 1998. Encouragingly, the poverty rate also decreased 
in central cities during this period, from 19.6 percent to 18.5 
percent — but remains twice the rate of poverty in suburbs. 



Finding #2: The New Demography 

The new demography is multigenerational, multiracial, and 
multiethnic. An increasing share of residents of both cities 
and suburbs is getting older, and a disproportionate num- 
ber of the elderly poor live in cities. At the same time, cities 
and suburbs are becoming more racially and ethnically 
diverse. 

Overall, population is on the rise, with metropolitan growth 
continuing at a faster pace in suburbs than in central cities. 
The 2000 estimated population of 275 million is projected to 
rise to 350 million by 2030. The projected 75 million more 
people, half of whom will be new immigrants and their chil- 
dren, will drive economic expansion by providing both the 
demand for goods and services and the labor force to fill that 
demand. Deciding how to best meet these needs while pro- 
tecting our dwindling open space and environment will pre- 
sent difficult choices. 

Cities and Suburbs Are Aging 

In 2030, the elderly population will reach 70 million, 
doubling the current number of elderly Americans. These 
seniors will compose 20 percent of the overall U.S. popula- 
tion. Many will age-in-place and remain in the cities or sub- 
urbs they will have called home for decades. Central cities 
will continue to house disproportionate numbers of the 
Nation’s seniors who live below or near the poverty line. As 
these populations of the elderly age-in-place, they will pose 
special challenges for communities. 

Most seniors live in the suburbs, but central cities will 
continue to house a disproportionate number of the 
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Nation's low-income seniors. Reflecting overall population 
trends, the suburbs house a greater proportion of the 
Nation's seniors than our central cities. Seniors account for 
47 percent of the metropolitan population in suburbs but 
just 27.1 percent in the cities. However, the poverty rate for 
seniors in cities is twice that of the suburbs— 14.1 percent 
compared with 7.7 percent. 

Housing the New Elderly 

The new elderly will remain in their own homes for as 
long as possible. Among the current generation of seniors, 
90 percent of those aged 70 and over live in the homes they 
have occupied for years. Whether they now live in central 
cities or suburbs, a surprisingly large proportion of the eld- 
erly own their own homes — 80 percent of those 62 years and 
older now are homeowners. Especially in cities, those houses 
are aging along with their owners. Nearly 3 million seniors 
will have major housing repair needs by 2030. The problem 
facing cities is how to help economically pressed seniors pay 
for and maintain dwellings that are becoming as frail and 
infirm as many of their owners. 

Both Suburbs and Cities Are Becoming More Racially 
and Ethnically Diverse 

Diversity itself is changing as the traditional divide between 
blacks and whites blurs into a multiracial, multiethnic socie- 
ty. Cities — historically home to the Nations newcomers as 
well as most of its minorities — remain the most diverse. But 
suburbs are becoming much more heterogeneous as well. 
Between 1980 and 1998, for example, the minority share of 
the population in central cities rose from 34.8 to 47 percent. 
In suburbs during the same period, the proportion of 
minorities nearly doubled from 13.4 to 21.7 percent. The 
proportion of Hispanics rose from 5.3 percent to 9.6 percent 
in suburbs. The percentage of African-American suburban- 
ites expanded as well, from 6.1 to 7.6 percent. 

Immigrants are fueling the new diversity in both suburbs 
and cities. While they are more likely to live in central cities, 
immigrants are increasingly moving to the suburbs. This is a 
distinctly new phenomenon. They have transformed many 
traditionally ethnic neighborhoods in our major urban cen- 



ters from homogeneous enclaves to truly multicultural, mul- 
tiethnic places. In the process, they have reversed the popu- 
lation decline of many cities and are blurring the ethnic and 
racial lines between cities and suburbs. 

The majority of immigrants are choosing to live in 11 
gateway metropolitan areas. Many of these areas are losing 
native-born residents to other regions, but the influx of new 
immigrants is keeping their population balance sheet posi- 
tive. For example, the majority of the counties in the New 
York, Los Angeles, and San Francisco regions achieved 
their only migration growth from international immigrants 
between 1990 and 1999. Without immigrants, these areas 
would have lost population. 

This new demography is changing the way America 
thinks about itself. In the United States, discussion and 
debate about race and ethnicity are as old as the Republic. 
For centuries, two separate conversations took place: one 
about race and another about ethnicity (for the most part 
about immigrants from different countries in Europe). The 
new demography is changing the discussion. The new immi- 
grants include individuals of diverse races and ethnicities 
who do not neatly fit into the old racial and ethnic molds. 



Finding #3: The New Housing Challenge 

As increases in the cost of housing surpass the rate of infla- 
tion, economic good times are paradoxically creating a 
housing crisis for many Americans. The economic growth 
that is pushing up employment and homeownership in 
most of the Nation's cities also is driving increases in rents 
more than one-and-a-half times faster than inflation-and 
creating staggering jumps in home prices as well. 

The Strong Economy Paradox 

Paradoxically, the economic growth that is increasing 
employment and homeownership in most of the Nation's 
cities also is driving up rents and housing prices for many 
Americans. 

Over the 1997-1999 period, house prices rose at more 
than twice the rate of general inflation, and rent increases 
exceeded inflation in all 3 years. For most of the goods and 
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services that Americans routinely pay for— the items that go 
into the Consumer Price Index (CPI) — inflation has been 
very low throughout the economic expansion, but not so for 
the cost of housing. Over the past 3 years, the CPI rose 
6.1 percent (just over 2 percent per year). During the same 
period, rents rose by 9.9 percent and house prices by 16 
percent. 

The hot high-tech markets are among the highest cost 
housing markets. Among the top 10 metropolitan areas that 
HUD identifies as the hottest high-tech markets, house 
prices rose more than 18 percent in 7 of the 10 areas from 
the end of 1995 to the end of 1999 and by more than 27 per- 
cent in 3 of the 10 areas. During the same period, rents 
increased by more than 20 percent in such high-tech mar- 
kets as Denver and San Francisco. 






"It is a cmeP 

F most communities are doings 
► very well in^this booming 
[-New Economy, the better they 
are doing, the more acute 
their shortage^ affordable 
housing. The stronger the 
economy, the stronger the 
upward pressure on rents. 

Even some of America's 
I ^strongest regions for busi- 
r ness are being 'priced out' of 
housijng by their success." 

t 



Housing affordability is 
both a central-city and a 
suburban problem. In the 

late 1980s, both rents and 
house price increases in 
central cities lagged 
behind suburbs. By the 
late 1990s, however, this 
pattern changed. Central- 
city house prices appreci- 
ated at a rate close to that 
of suburbs— and rent 
increases in central cities 
have been even greater 
than those in suburbs. In 
fact, since 1991, rents have 
risen faster in central cities 
than in suburbs. 
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HUD Secretary Andrew Cuomo 



Worst case housing needs 
are increasing at nearly 
twice the rate of popula- 
tion growth. According to HUD's recent Report to Congress 
on Worst Case Housing Needs, an all-time high of 5.4 million 
very-low-income families 0 pay more than half their income 
for housing or live in severely inadequate housing in 1997. 
Worst case housing needs increased more than three times 
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as quickly for working families than for other very-low- 
income renters. A significant share of families with worst 
case needs live in suburbs— 2.7 million live in central cities 
compared with 1.8 million in suburbs. 

Housing rental assistance and access to homeownership 
are important solutions to the housing affordability 
problem. During this period of economic expansion, rents 
and house prices have outpaced inflation. In many hot mar- 
kets, shelter costs are an increasing burden for families. 
Housing vouchers are a critical step for families in greatest 
need of rental housing assistance. Increased access to home- 
ownership is another critical solution to the housing afford- 
ability challenge. Homeownership can fix monthly housing 
costs and provide a shield against rising rents, thereby mak- 
ing homeownership an important answer to this problem. In 
addition, homeownership allows a family to participate in 
the economic expansion through increases in house prices, 
but such wealth creation can be realized only if neighbor- 
hood trends are favorable. Furthermore, increasing home- 
ownership in central cities is also desirable because of its 
stabilizing impact on neighborhoods. 



Homeownership Has Reached All-Time Highs in 
Both Central Cities and Suburbs 

Between 1992 and 1999, more than 8.7 million households 
became homeowners as the national homeownership rate 
reached 66.8 percent in 1999— and rose even higher in the 
first quarter of 2000 to an all-time high of 67.1 percent. In 
1999, homeownership in cities broke the 50-percent barrier 
for the first time — 50.4 percent in 1999 and 51.2 percent in 
the first quarter of 2000. All racial and ethnic groups have 
shared in this homeownership boom. As of the first quarter 
of this year, 45.7 percent of Hispanics, 47.8 percent of non- 
Hispanic African Americans, and 54.2 percent of other non- 
Hispanic minorities are now homeowners. 

Nevertheless, important— and unacceptable — homeowner- 
ship gaps still remain. The homeownership rate in central 
cities trails substantially behind the suburban rate of 73.6 



'Very -low -income families have incomes below 50 percent of the local metropolitan 
j tat wt tea l area (MSA) median; extremely-low-lncome families have incomes below 
50 percent of median MSA income . 
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percent, and gaps between minority rates and the 73.4- 
percent homeownership rate of whites remain unacceptably 
large. In addition, as homeownership has grown, a new 
problem has arisen: predatory lending. This occurs when 
lenders, often operating outside of the Federal regulatory 
structure, are able to engage in lending abuses such as 
charging excessive up-front fees, high interest rates, and 
prepayment penalties. Such practices contribute to sky- 
rocketing foreclosures in the subprime mortgage markets, 
especially in minority and low-income communities. 



Finding #4: The New Forces of Decentralization 

The New Economy's advances in information technology, 
coupled with rising incomes, population growth, and infra- 
structure spending patterns, continue to drive residential 
and business development to the fringe. A new HUD analy- 
sis shows accelerating growth in land consumption, which 
threatens to undermine the quality of life in both cities and 
suburbs. 

Improved information and communication technologies are 
encouraging the spread of jobs and people to the urban 
edge. But cities continue to have the inherent advantages of 
agglomeration— face-to-face contact, accessibility, and an 
already built-up, amenity-rich infrastructure, which have 
always been critical to economic growth and are valuable 
in the New Economy as well. 



approximately twice the rate of the 1950s. Between 1994 
and 1997, land consumption in the United States grew by 
2 percent — but population grew by just 1 percent annually. 
In all, an average of 2.3 million acres of land are being 
consumed annually, with a substantial portion for residential 
development on lots of more than one acre in fringe suburbs 
or smaller cities. 

Consequences for Quality of Life in Cities 
and Suburbs 

Rapid growth in land use has potentially negative effects on 
the environment, transportation, and infrastructure of both 
cities and suburbs. Significant unintended costs for all parts 
of the metropolitan area — cities and suburbs alike— accom- 
pany the rush to the periphery. 

□ Environmental quality. As land is developed, 
water and air quality are degraded. Water pollu- 
tion results from increases in impervious surfaces. 
Parking lots, for instance, generate nearly 16 times 
more runoff than meadows for comparable land areas. 
Air quality is harmed by automobile emissions from 
increased driving and decentralized development. 
Despite cleaner, more efficient cars and stricter regula- 
tion of emissions of industrial pollutants, air quality in 
many metropolitan areas is worsening, which is raising 
concerns about public health. 



Cities’ share of metropolitan jobs continues to decline. 
With a robust economy and cheap, open land on the urban 
fringe, businesses and housing are moving out to the periph- 
ery of metropolitan areas. In 1997, 57 percent of metropolitan- 
area jobs were located in suburbs, up from 55 percent 
in 1992. 



Population growth in suburbs relative to their central 
cities accelerated in the 1990s compared with the 1980s. 
Between 1990 and 1998, suburban population grew by 
11.9 percent, compared with 4.7 percent for central cities. 
Central cities now house only 38 percent of the U.S. metro 
population compared with 45 percent in the 1970s. 



At the same time, land is being consumed at twice the 
rate of population growth. Land use grew in the 1990s at 
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□ Transportation. Many suburban residents are 
experiencing longer commutes and increasing traf- 
fic congestion. As metropolitan areas stretch out, 
Americans are driving more and spending an 
increasing portion of their productive time in daily 
commutes. The number of vehicle miles traveled 
(VMTs) increased sixfold between 1950 and 1993. 
As a result, household expenditures on transporta- 
tion are up in many cities — less so in communities 
with strong public transit systems. In fact, conges- 
tion and gridlock are contributing to a resurgence 
in transit ridership, which in 1999 increased by 
4.5 percent — twice the rate of increase of motor 
vehicle travel. 
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□ Infrastructure. New development at the fringe 
requires investment in new infrastructure while 
existing infrastructure in cities is underused. 
Decentralized and low-density development on 

the fringe does not capitalize on existing infrastructure 
capacity that is already present in central cities, creating 
burdens and costs for both central cities and suburbs. In 
effect, citizens are paying twice — both to maintain exist- 
ing infrastructure and to build new infrastructure to 
support new suburban growth. 

The Solution Lies in Creating Livable Communities 
at the Core and at the Edge 

The creation of livable communities requires reinvestment in 
the cities, smart growth practices, and regional connections 
that encourage cooperation among all communities. 

□ Improving public safety and education are keys 
to livability in our cities. After years of declining 
crime rates, the residents of many city neighborhoods 
have begun to feel safer. Crime is down for the eighth 
year in a row. But city crime rates are still nearly three 
times those of suburbs. Gun violence remains a real 
threat to people s safety everywhere, but especially in 
cities. 

Improving school quality is critical to the future of 
cities. If cities are to compete in the New Economy, 
they must provide a high-quality school system for their 
youth. In recent years, mayors have made this a top pri- 
ority. Some are seeing results — test scores are going up 
in Chicago, Boston, and elsewhere, but the dropout rate 
in cities remains, on average, one-and-a-half times the 
suburban rate. 

□ Local land use/transportation management and 
planning play important roles in metropolitan 
development patterns. A key to creating more 
livable communities is compact and mixed-use develop- 
ment, with amenities and open spaces supported by 
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solution to creating livable regions. Smart growth 
includes revitalizing the urban core through brownfields 
redevelopment, infill housing investment, and new busi- 
ness growth to take advantage of the untapped markets 
of our inner cities and older suburbs. 

□ The answer to achieving livable communities 
lies in regional cooperation. Cities and suburbs are 
beginning to envision a new template based on regional 
cooperation and on joining forces to address issues that 
cross local jurisdictional boundaries — transportation, 
environmental protection, housing affordability, educa- 
tion, concentrated poverty, and economic development. 
The bottom line, local leaders are learning, is that cities 
need suburbs and suburbs need cities to prosper in the 
New Economy. 



appropriate trans- 
portation infrastruc- 
ture. Inadequate 
public transit systems 
limit access to subur- 
ban jobs by low- 
income residents in 
central cities. 

□ Smart growth in 
the suburbs. Smart 
growth is a coopera- 
tive way to rationalize 
growth, make the 
most of existing infra- 
structure, and take 
advantage of the 
unique qualities of 
developed and under- 
developed sections of 
metropolitan areas. 

□ Strengthening the 
core is the win-win 
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Part Two: Building on Success- 
A Policy Agenda for America's Cities 
and Suburbs 

When President Clinton and Vice President Gore took 
office 7 ] A years ago, the Nation was emerging from a period 
when the future of our cities — and the Federal role in urban 
policy— was in serious doubt. In an era of devolution, the 
argument was often heard that the Federal Government 
should abandon the field to the States or to local 
governments. 

This Administration has transformed the Federal role in our 
cities. It recognized, first, that if the Federal Government 
was to play a constructive role in our cities, the solutions 
had to come from the bottom up, built on creative 
partnerships between State and local governments and 
community-based organizations. Second, it recognized that 
the Federal Government had to get its own house in 
order — by reinventing its programs to be more responsive 
to local needs. Third, it recognized that stronger efforts had 
to be made to work with private markets in order to 
create jobs and opportunity in underserved communities. 
Finally, it recognized that cities and suburbs needed both 
people- and place-based solutions if they were to share 
in the economic growth of the new century. 

The Administration has proposed a policy agenda that in- 
corporates these fundamental principles and builds on the 
success of the past 71/2 years in expanding economic oppor- 
tunity, building affordable housing, and creating livable 
communities in our Nation s cities and suburbs. 

Key Components 

The Administration's urban agenda is built around the fol- 
lowing components: 

□ Help all communities transition to the New 
Economy. The President's New Markets Initiative is 
designed to increase the ability of underserved commu- 
nities to gain access to the capital and technical expert- 
ise they need to take advantage of untapped labor and 
retail markets as well as available land. Several initia- 
tives aimed at bridging the digital divide will enable 



cities and workers to tap the benefits of new high- 
technology jobs. These initiatives will close the skills 
gap and increase economic opportunity for low- and 
moderate-income communities in the New Economy. 

□ Address the affordable housing crisis that 
threatens regional competitiveness and family 
self-sufficiency. Providing increased assistance for 
rental housing is critical to reversing the growth of 
worst-case housing needs and homelessness — particu- 
larly in fast-growing high-tech communities where eco- 
nomic growth is driving up rents faster than incomes. 
Closing the homeownership gap for underserved mar- 
kets and in cities is another important element of the 
affordable housing crisis, and continuing the transfor- 
mation of public housing begun 2 years ago will inte- 
grate public housing into the surrounding communities. 

□ Tap into the benefits of diversity and a changing 
population. As our Nation grows more diverse, we 
will need to ensure that housing markets remain open to 
minorities — both native born and immigrant — through 
tough enforcement of our Fair Flousing laws. The 
President's One America Initiative put in place a sound 
foundation for increasing access to capital by minority 
businesses. And in light of the rapid "graying of 
America," HUDs Housing Security Plan for Older 
Americans will expand housing opportunities for our 
Nation's seniors. 

□ Give cities the tools and resources they need 
to build safe and livable communities — smart 
growth on the metropolitan edge and revitaliza- 
tion of the urban core. To counter the unintended 
consequences of development, the Administration's 
Livable Communities initiative aims to foster smart 
growth throughout metropolitan areas and encourage 
regional cooperation in efforts such as the preservation 
of open space and expansion of transportation choices. 
To strengthen and revitalize the urban core, the Admin- 
istration is focusing on making streets safer and reduc- 
ing gun violence, improving public schools, attracting 
private investment in cities, and supporting public- 
private and community and interfaith partnerships. 
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I. Helping Communities Address the Challenges 
of the New Economy 

Over the past 7 years, the Clinton-Gore Administration 
has successfully put in place the core ingredients needed 
for cities to take on the challenges of the new high-tech, 
information-based economy. 

The underlying component of any urban economic agenda 
must be the continuation of strong, fiscally prudent eco- 
nomic policies. The second component is increased 
access to capital and credit in underserved commu- 
nities. The third component includes programs and policies 
that bridge the digital divide between those people and 
communities with access to computers and high-tech skills 
and those without such access. The fourth component is 
investing in people — through workforce develop- 
ment, job training, and education. 

□ Continue sound fiscal and economic policies of the 
past. Between 1980 and 1992, the national debt qua- 
drupled. In 1992, the budget deficit was a record $290 
billion and projected to rise. In 1993, the Congressional 
Budget Office projected a Federal deficit of $455 billion 
in 2000. Instead, the surplus is projected to be $167 
billion — a turnaround of $622 billion. With a record 

$2 trillion surplus projected over the next 10 years, the 
Administration is committed to continuing its policy 
of fiscal discipline while continuing its investment 
in people. 

□ Bring private enterprise and capital to distressed 
areas. Although Americas low-income communities 
have enormous untapped economic assets, these com- 
munities continue to face barriers to developing their 
business potential. The key barriers are the lack of 
access to capital and inadequate information for firms 
about market opportunities in these areas. To help 
close these information and capital gaps, this year the 
Administration is proposing to continue and enhance 
a number of innovative programs. 

The Presidents New Markets Initiative addresses urban 
revitalization in three ways: through core economic develop- 
ment programs that have proven successful, by using financial 



tools to increase the private capital leveraged by Federal 
investment, and by increasing the capacity of community- 
based organizations. The New Markets Initiative is designed 
to build a network of private investment institutions that 
will stimulate business investment in poor communities. 
President Clinton has highlighted the potential of the 
Nation s New Markets in three separate trips across 
America to underserved inner-city and rural communities — 
including Newark, New Jersey; Hartford, Connecticut; 
the Mississippi Delta; Appalachia; rural Arkansas; and 
the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in South Dakota. 

On May 23 of this year, President Clinton and House 
Speaker J. Dennis Hastert reached a landmark agreement 
on the key elements of the New Markets Initiative, including 
authorization for Americas Private Investment Companies 
(APIC); authorization for New Markets Venture Capital 
(NMVC) Firms and New Markets Tax Credits designed to 
spur business growth in urban and rural areas; authorization 
and grant funding for Round II Empowerment Zones (EZs) 
and authorization of 9 new Round III Zones; expansion 
of the Round I Wage Credit and Round II Tax Exempt 
Bond Financing to all 40 EZs; creation of 40 Renewal 
Communities that will receive targeted tax benefits for 
businesses to locate in those communities; expansion of the 
low-income housing tax credit (LIHTC) volume cap from 
$1.25 per capita to $1.75 in 2001, indexing to inflation each 
year thereafter; acceleration of the increase in the volume 
cap for Private Activity Bonds; and allowing faith-based 
organizations to qualify for substance abuse funds. The 
Administration is now working with Senate leaders to com- 
plete enactment of these innovative initiatives to empower 
the Nation s low- and moderate-income communities. 



A cornerstone of the New Markets Initiative is APIC, 
administered by HUD with support from the U.S. Small 
Business Administration (SBA). Just as Americas support 
for the Overseas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC) 
helps promote growth in emerging markets abroad, APIC 
will encourage private investment in this country's untapped 
markets. The President and the Speakers agreement author- 
izes HUD to guarantee up to $1 billion in low-cost loans to 
match $500 million in private investment, for a total of $1.5 
billion per year in large-scale investments in underserved 
communities. 
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The New Markets Tax Credit will help spur $15 billion 
in private equity investments and will be available to taxpay- 
ers who invest in certain privately managed investment 
funds and institutions, which in turn use these funds to 
finance businesses locating or expanding in low- and 
moderate-income communities. The Presidents budget 
request for the New Markets Tax Credit will more than 
double last years proposal at a cost of $5 billion over 10 
years. These tax credits will help to build a network of pri- 
vate investment institutions to funnel credit equity and tech- 
nical assistance to businesses in Americas new markets. 

The New Markets Initiative Agreement also authorizes 
SBA's NMVC firms that provide a combination of equity 
venture capital financing and technical assistance to small 
businesses in low- and moderate-income areas. SBA propos- 
es to fund 10 to 12 firms. The agreement between the 
President and the Speaker authorizes SBA to guarantee up 
to $150 million in loans that will match $100 million in pri- 
vate equity for a total of $250 million. SBA will also have 
the authority to make $30 million in operating assistance 
grants to match equivalent private commitments. 



Expanded support for Community Development 
Financial Institutions (CD FIs) will stimulate invest- 
ment in and revitalization of low-income communities by 
providing financial products and services directly to small 
businesses and individuals. Since its inception in 1994, the 
CDFI Fund has made more than $190 million in awards to 
community development organizations and mainstream 
financial institutions. The FY2001 budget seeks $125 million 
for CDFIs, a $30 million increase. 

These new and enhanced initiatives will join existing 
programs with a proven track record in community 
and economic development — programs such as HUDs 
Community Development Block Grants, Section 
108 Economic Development Loan Guarantee, 
and Economic Development Initiative (EDI)/ 
Community Empowerment Fund (CEF). This year 
HUD is requesting $100 million in nonearmarked EDI 
grants, which will be used to create jobs and promote eco- 
nomic development in distressed areas. Those funds are 
expected to leverage $500 million in federally guaranteed, 
privately issued Section 108 loan funds. 



The Empowerment Zones and Enterprise 
Communities (EZs/ECs) Initiative so far has leveraged 
more than $10 billion in additional public- and private- 
sector investment in community revitalization efforts. 
President Clinton and Vice President Gore proposed and 
signed legislation in 1993 that created the first round of EZs 
and ECs. In January 1999 Vice President Gore designated a 
second round of EZs. Today there are 31 EZs and 104 ECs 
across the country. The Presidents agreement with Speaker 
Hastert, currently pending Senate approval, calls for a third 
round of EZs, expands the EZ tax incentives, and commits 
$200 million in discretionary investment for existing EZs. 

The HUD Renewal Communities, a new proposal in 
the FY2001 New Markets Initiative, will be designated by 
HUD. These 40 communities (32 urban and 8 rural) will 
receive targeted, pro-growth tax benefits and regulatory 
relief. The tax benefits of Renewal Communities would 
address key hurdles facing small businesses when they 
are just getting started — raising capital and maintaining 
cash flow. 
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Brownfields — former industrial sites potentially in need 
of cleanup — represent a special challenge and opportunity 
for our cities. This year, the Administration is proposing 
to double HUDs Brownfields Redevelopment funding 
from $25 million to $50 million. In addition, the FY2001 
Environmental Protection Agency budget request includes 
nearly $92 million for its Brownfields Initiative. 

□ Bridging the digital divide. To help make access 
to computers and the Internet as universal as the tele- 
phone, the Clinton-Gore Administration is proposing 
a comprehensive initiative to bridge the digital divide 
and create new opportunity for all Americans. The 
Administrations FY2001 budget includes proposals to 
broaden access to technologies such as computers, the 
Internet, and high-speed networks; provide people with 
the skilled teachers and training they need to master the 
information economy; and promote online content and 
applications that will help empower all Americans to 
use new technologies to their fullest potential. 
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To increase private-sector involvement in bridging the 
digital divide, the Administration proposes $2 billion 
over 10 years in tax incentives to encourage private- 
sector donation of computers, sponsorship of 
community technology centers, and technology training 
for workers. The Administration has a $150 million 
Teacher Training Initiative to help train all new 
teachers entering the workforce to use technology 
effectively in the classroom. 

The Administrations digital divide initiative also includes 
$100 million to create up to 1,000 Community 
Technology Centers in low-income urban and rural 
communities and $50 million for Public- Private 
Partnerships for Home Access to expand computer 
and Internet availability for low-income families, and 
more than $100 million is proposed for U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (USDA) loans and grants to finance 
broadband access in rural areas. HUD is also propos- 
ing to expand its successful Neighborhood Networks 
centers in public and assisted housing. These centers 
provide computer access to residents combined with 
training and other educational programs. More than 500 
are already in place, and another 500 are slated over the 
next year. Learning high-tech skills is the key to securing 
high-wage jobs in the New Economy. These initiatives 
will provide new opportunities for increasing these skills 
in low- and moderate-income communities. 

Expand economic opportunity for individuals 
and families. The Administration is proposing to 
strengthen several initiatives to help families and indi- 
viduals move into the economic mainstream. 

The Administration continues to develop a variety of 
creative initiatives to help families move from 
welfare to work and make work pay for low- 
income families. Expansions in the Earned Income 
Tax Credit (EITC) included in the Presidents 1993 
Economic Plan are making work pay for 15 million 
low-income families, including former welfare recipi- 
ents. In 1998, the EITC lifted 4.3 million families out 
of poverty. The Administration s budget proposes a 
nearly $24 million plan to expand the EITC, providing 



as much as $1,200 in additional tax relief to an estimat- 
ed 6.8 million working families. 

The U.S. Department of Transportation s (DOT's) Access 
to Jobs initiative helps communities design innovative 
transportation solutions, such as van services, to help former 
welfare recipients and other low-income workers get to 
work. In May 1999, Vice President Gore awarded $71 
million of these funds to 179 communities in 42 States, and 
the Administration has proposed doubling the funding for 
FY2001 to $150 million. Over the past 2 years, HUD and 
the entire Administration have worked with Congress to 
secure 110,000 new housing vouchers to help welfare recipi- 
ents and hard-pressed working families to move closer 
to job opportunities and to get and keep jobs. This year, 
the Clinton-Gore budget included 120,000 new housing 
vouchers, including 25,000 proposed Welfare-to-Work 
Housing Vouchers, to help welfare recipients and hard- 
pressed working families move closer to job opportunities. 
And the Welfare-to-Work and Work Opportunity Tax 
Credits provide tax incentives to encourage businesses to 
hire long-term welfare recipients and other disadvantaged 
individuals. Because of the President s leadership, the 1997 
Balanced Budget Act included $3 billion in FY1998 and 
FY1999 for Welfare-to-Work grants to help States, tribes, 
and local communities move long-term welfare recipients 
and certain noncustodial parents into lasting, unsubsidized 
jobs. The Administration s FY2001 budget will give grantees 
an additional 2 years to spend Welfare-to-Work funds, 
ensuring that roughly $2 billion in existing resources con- 
tinues to help those most in need. The Administration s 
budget also proposes $255 million for a new Fathers 
Work/Families Win initiative to provide competitive grants 
to business-led State and local workforce boards that work 
in partnership with community-based organizations and 
agencies administering child support, welfare reform, food 
stamps, and Medicaid. 

Education and training have been a cornerstone of 
the Administration s agenda since 1993. In FY2001, the 
Administration seeks to build on these efforts and also to 
offer new initiatives to improve the educational and training 
opportunities needed for a strong economy and healthy com- 
munities. The Administration proposes to turn around 
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failing schools by calling on States and school districts to 
identify and turn around their worst performing schools — 
or to shut them down. To address the mounting repair bill 
for the Nations aging schools — estimated at more than 
$100 billion — the Administration's proposed FY2001 U.S. 
Department of Education budget includes $1.3 billion for a 
new School Renovation program and nearly $25 billion 
over 2 years in tax credit School Modernization Bonds. 
And the Administration is proposing to expand Qualified 
Zone Academy Bonds, which will offer tax credits equal 
to 50 percent of the amount of corporate sponsorship pay- 
ments made to a qualified zone academy, public library, or 
community technology center that is located either in or 
near an EZ or EC, or that has at least 35 percent of its stu- 
dents eligible for free or reduced-price lunches. 

II. Addressing the Affordable Housing Crisis in 
Our Cities 

Ironically, those markets with the highest economic growth 
often face the most severe housing shortages, which affect 
both low-income and middle-income residents, who find it 
increasingly difficult to obtain housing they can afford. 

The Administration is proposing a series of initiatives in 
FY2001 that will expand affordable housing opportunities 
for hundreds of thousands of families left behind in the 
New Economy. 

These initiatives build on HUD's efforts under Secretary 
Cuomo to reform and restore public trust in the Nation's 
affordable housing programs. As a result of these reforms, 
HUD is back in the housing business — improving access to 
affordable rental housing, expanding homeownership oppor- 
tunities, meeting special needs, and promoting and enforcing 
Fair Housing. 

□ Improving the affordability and quality of 

rental housing. HUD has two main engines for mak- 
ing rental housing affordable: the Section 8 program, 
which subsidizes rents, enabling low-income families to 
rent privately owned housing; and public housing units 
owned and operated by local Public Housing and Tribal 
Housing Authorities. 



Two years ago, HUD got back into the housing busi- 
ness with 50,000 new vouchers focused on moving 
families from welfare to work. Last year, 60,000 new 
incremental housing vouchers were approved by 
Congress. In addition to contract renewals for all exist- 
ing Section 8 contracts, this year HUD is requesting 
$690 million for 120,000 new vouchers — the largest 
such increase since 1981. 

Two years ago, Congress enacted landmark bipartisan 
public housing legislation that brought working families 
into public housing without sacrificing our historic com- 
mitment to low-income and very-low-income persons. 
HUD's FY2001 budget continues our efforts to trans- 
form public housing with $3.2 billion in operating 
grants and nearly $3 billion in capital grants for needed 
modernization. The Administration is also requesting 
$625 million in FY2001 for HOPE VI, an increase of 
$50 million over 2000 for this nationally acclaimed pro- 
gram that creates attractive mixed-income communities 
in place of distressed public housing. 

□ Producing new housing. For the first time since 
1984, HUD will get back in the business of producing 
affordable housing to assist needy families in areas 
where affordable rental units are in short supply. 

The Administration is proposing 10,000 new 
Housing Production Vouchers that will encourage 
the construction of at least 40,000 units of mixed- 
income housing. 

Over the past decade, the Low-Income Housing Tax 
Credit (LIHTC) and HOME programs have been 
instrumental in creating hundreds of thousands of 
affordable housing units. The recent bipartisan agree- 
ment between President Clinton and Speaker Hastert 
will increase the cap on the LIHTC from $1.25 to $1.75 
per capita and index the credit for inflation thereafter. 
This proposal would help to create an additional 
150,000 to 180,000 units of affordable housing over 
the next 5 years for low-income families. The HOME 
block grant program helps construct, renovate, and 
acquire housing in low-income areas as well as provide 
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tenant-based rental assistance to low-income families. 
The HOME and LIHTC programs may be used in 
conjunction with each other to make housing more 
affordable to lower income households. 

During FY2001, the Federal Housing Administration 
(FHA) proposes to expand the use of its Multifamily 
Insurance Programs to create new housing afford- 
able to the lowest income Americans. FHA will also 
encourage mixed-use development — commercial space 
alongside new housing that creates more effective, sta- 
ble, and walkable neighborhoods. 

□ Expanding affordable homeownership. For most 
American families, buying a home is the most important 
financial transaction they will make. Although home- 
ownership in our cities is at an all-time high, it still lags 
significantly behind the overall national rate. Several 
HUD programs are devoted to enabling Americans to 
close this gap. 

For FY2001, the Administration is requesting that FHA 
be allowed to increase the availability of single- 
family home insurance through individual loans of 
up to $252,700. Also, in FY2001, FHA is proposing to 
develop a new hybrid adjustable -rate mortgage 
(ARM), a more affordable product to be added to its 
single-family mortgage products. This new product will 
enable FHA to help 55,000 additional families become 
homeowners. 

□ Homeless assistance and meeting special 
needs. Over the past A years, funding for HUD s 
Continuum of Care has grown by approximately 
AS percent — from $823 million in 1998 to a pro- 
posed $1.2 billion in FY2001. This years request 
represents a $180 million increase over last year. 

III. Addressing the Needs of a Changing Population 

□ Building One America. The President has led the 
Nation in an effort to become One America in the 21st 
century: a place where we respect others' differences 
and embrace the common values that unite us. The 



President, the Administration, and the One America 
Advisory Board were actively involved in public out- 
reach efforts to engage Americans across the Nation in 
this historic effort. President Clinton appointed Robert 
B. (Ben) Johnson to follow up on his work as Director 
of the White House Office on the Presidents Initiative 
for One America, and has proposed $5 million to 
support the U.S. Department of Justice s Citizens 
Academies and One America dialogs to promote 
and facilitate discussions on racial diversity and 
understanding. 

□ Promoting and enforcing fair housing. HUD is 

charged with enforcing the Fair Housing Act, which 
bars discrimination in housing on the basis of color, 
national origin, family makeup, religion, and sex. Two 
major HUD programs are designed to attack housing 
discrimination through the Fair Housing Act — the Fair 
Housing Assistance Program (FHAP) and the Fair 
Housing Initiatives Program (FHIP). In FY2001, 
HUD's fair housing programs are proposed at $50 mil- 
lion, a $6 million (or 14-percent) increase over 2000 — 

$5 million for FHIP and $1 million for FHAP. 

□ Fairness for immigrants. The President worked 
with Congress to correct the most egregious effects 
of the Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant 
Responsibility Act of 1996. As a result, nearly 1 million 
people will be able to proceed with legalizing their 
immigration status under the former standards of immi- 
gration law and not the new, stricter, and more burden- 
some standards enacted in 1996. The President has also 
made naturalization a top priority of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service in order to continue foster- 
ing legal immigration while combating illegal immigra- 
tion. In addition, the Administration fixed several 
provisions of the 1996 welfare reform law by restoring 
eligibility for health, disability, and nutrition assistance 
to hundreds of thousands of legal immigrants. The 
Administration s budget this year builds on this progress 
by restoring additional assistance to legal immigrant 
children, pregnant women, and certain elderly and dis- 
abled individuals. 
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□ Housing security for the elderly. Recent decades 
have seen a monumental shift in Americas population, 
with our elderly citizens leading longer, healthier, and 
more active lives— a shift that will only accelerate in 
coming decades. The challenge now is to meet the hous- 
ing needs of this rapidly expanding population. In 
FY2001, the Administration proposes to strengthen 
housing programs for the elderly by increasing funding 
to $779 million— $69 million more than in 2000. 

IV. Building Safe, Healthy, and Livable Communities 

Increased economic growth in some areas may actually be 
undermining the livability and quality of life in communities 
at the fringe of metropolitan areas. Therefore, among the 
biggest challenges facing the Nation s urban regions is the 
need to sensibly manage growth. By cooperatively working 
to improve their livability and quality of life, cities and sub- 
urbs can create the context for economic redevelopment. 

□ Encouraging smart growth. The Administration s 
Livable Communities Initiative aims to help citi- 
zens and communities by preserving green spaces that 
promote clean air and clean water, sustain wildlife, and 
provide families with places to walk, play, and relax; 
easing traffic congestion by improving road planning; 
strengthening existing transportation systems; expand- 
ing the use of alternative modes of transportation; 

and fulfilling its obligation to be a good neighbor in 
Americas communities. 

Specific initiatives that are designed to assist communi- 
ties in becoming more livable include The Lands 
Legacy Initiative, which builds on America s commit- 
ment to its natural environment through the preserva- 
tion of our public lands and national treasures, and 
through partnerships with States and local communities 
to protect open spaces and natural resources. The 
FY2001 budget proposes to double last years funding 
for a total of $1.4 billion. HUD s Regional Connec- 
tions Initiative — proposed at $25 million this year — 
will encourage communities to work across city/suburb 
jurisdictional boundaries and jointly address their 
shared interest in sensible growth. The FY2001 



President s budget proposes Federal tax credit 
bonds that will help communities clean up abandoned 
industrial sites, preserve green space, create or restore 
urban parks, and protect water quality. 

□ Expanding transportation choices. To help ease 
traffic congestion, the DOT budget for FY2001 propos- 
es $6.3 billion for public transit, a 9-percent increase 
over FY2000. In addition to funding for public transit, 
the Administration is proposing $1.6 billion for the 
Congestion Mitigation and Air Quality Im- 
provement Program to help communities meet the 
requirements of the Clean Air Act, as well as $52 mil- 
lion— 50 percent above 2000 — for the Transportation 
and Community and System Preservation Pilot. 

□ Making communities safer. Since 1993, America 
has experienced the longest continuous drop in the 
crime rate on record. Violent crime has decreased 

27 percent since 1993, and the overall crime rate is the 
lowest in 25 years. Yet gun-related violence still poses a 
major threat: More than 30,000 people are killed and 
about 100,000 are injured by guns each year in the 
United States. 

To help keep crime at record lows, the FY2001 budget 
proposes $1.3 billion for the Presidents 21st Century 
Policing Initiative, including $650 million to 
keep more police on the streets through the 
Community Oriented Policing Services (COPS) 
program, which is on course for funding up to 150,000 
officers by the end of 2005. HUD s $30 million 
Community Gun Safety and Violence Reduction 
Initiative will help address the critical issue of gun 
violence in and around the communities HUD serves. 
Under the Gun Buy-Back and Violence 
Reduction Initiative, HUD is authorizing public 
housing authorities, working with local police depart- 
ments, to use a portion of their Drug Elimination Grant 
funding to reduce the number of guns in their commu- 
nities by purchasing them from their owners. The 
Officer Next Door Program provides incentives for 
police officers to live in the communities where they 
work by offering a 50-percent discount on the purchase 
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of HUD-owned foreclosed properties in locally desig- 
nated revitalization areas. 

□ Empowering communities through public- 

private and faith-based partnerships. For FY2001, 
HUD is proposing a new $20 million Community and 
Interfaith Partnerships Initiative to Kelp communi- 
ty and faith-based organizations in their efforts to supply 
affordable housing, create economic opportunity, pro- 
mote the goal of fair housing, and increase the effective- 
ness of HUD programs such as Section 8 vouchers. 
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Part One: Findings— The Impact of Major Trends on Metropolitan Communities t 

Finding #1 : The New Economy t 



Most of America s cities are participating in the New Economy, with high-tech growth driving a new wave of economic pros- 
perity— but at the same time creating both winners and losers. New HUD data find that high-tech employment is growing 
faster in suburbs than in cities but that the proportion of new jobs that are high tech is larger in cities than in suburbs. 

Finding #2: The New Demography 29 

The New Demography is multigenerational, multiracial, and multiethnic. An increasing share of residents in both cities and 
suburbs are getting older, but a disproportionate number of the elderly poor live in central cities. At the same time, cities and 
older suburbs are becoming more racially and ethnically diverse. 

Finding #3: The New Housing Challenge 33 

As increases in the cost of housing surpass the rate of inflation, economic good times are paradoxically creating a housing 
crisis for many Americans. The economic growth that is pushing up employment and homeownership in most of the Nations 
cities also is driving increases in rents more than one-and-a-half times faster than the rate of inflation — and creating stagger- 
ing jumps in home prices as well. 

Finding #4: The New Forces of Decentralization 39 

The New Economy's advances in information technology, coupled with rising incomes, population growth, and infrastructure 
spending patterns, continue to drive residential and business development to the fringe. A new HUD analysis shows acceler- 
ating growth in land consumption, which threatens to undermine the quality of life in both cities and suburbs. 
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IPMTF ©R31o Findings-The 
Impact of Major Trends on 
Metropolitan Communities 



he Nation has embarked on an economic transfor- 
mation that is having a profound impact on the size, 
shape, prosperity, and future prospects of our cities, 
their surrounding suburbs, and all of metropolitan America. 
Innovations in information and telecommunications technol- 
ogy coupled with high productivity and low inflation are 
creating a New Economy. The current economic transforma- 
tion may be as profound as the change that led us into the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Technological innovations have spurred economic growth 
many times before in our Nation s history. The introduction 
of electricity and the automobile early in the past century 
dramatically altered the American economy and society. 
However, new computer and communications technologies 
could have an even greater impact on the economy and the 
Nation. 

Information technology and other high-tech advancements 
have contributed to increased productivity and, many econo- 
mists believe, have helped drive the longest economic expan- 
sion in our history. In 1999, the underlying core inflation 
rate was 1.9 percent, the lowest rate since 1965. Over the 
past 4 years, the National Economic Council has calculated 
that labor productivity grew at a robust 2.9-percent annual 
rate. Since 1990-1991, high-tech growth is credited with 
directly elevating the Gross Domestic Product by 1.5 per- 
centage points. “A compelling case can be made that the 
high-tech sector is boosting the long-term potential growth 
path of the U.S. economy and determining the relative eco- 
nomic success of metropolitan areas around the country,” 
one study concluded. 1 

The New Economy is also changing the way Americans live 
and work, where they shop, and how they play and commu- 
nicate with each other. It is also altering the size and shape 
of the places — cities, suburbs, and beyond — where 
Americans have their homes and perform their jobs in ways 
we cannot yet fully predict Information technology and 
O lecommunication innovations might seem to make cities 
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obsolete. Why congregate in a city when virtual meetings 
take place over the Internet and land is cheaper at the 
fringe? But there is strong evidence that a vital urban core is 
more necessary than ever. Cities are retaining their historic 
role as the hubs of the New Economy, although suburbs are 
increasing their dominance in overall job and population 
growth. 

The New Economy is one of four major trends converging 
on our Nation as it enters the new millennium. The growing 
numbers of elderly Americans and immigrants are creating a 
new demography that is multigenerational, multiracial, and 
multiethnic. The strong economy, particularly in hot high- 
tech markets, is contributing to a housing affordability crisis. 
And the conjunction of the New Economy, new demogra- 
phy, and housing affordability continues the decentralization 
of our metropolitan areas. These four trends provide the 
framework for discussing the State of the Cities 2000. 



Finding #1: The New Economy 



Most of America's cities are participating in the New 
Economy, with high-tech growth driving a new wave of 
economic prosperity-but at the same time creating both 
winners and losers. New HUD data find that high-tech 
employment is growing faster in suburbs than in cities but 
that the proportion of new jobs that are high tech is larger 
in cities than in suburbs. 

America begins the millennium enjoying the longest and 
strongest economic expansion in our history. Guided by the 
policies of the Clinton-Gore Administration, the economic 
boom entered its 111th month in June 2000. During this 
period, Federal deficits have disappeared, and we have 
entered an era of record surpluses. A surplus of $167 billion 
is projected this year — a dramatic reversal from the $290 
billion deficit in 1992 (see Exhibit 1-1). 
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PART One: Findings — The Impact of Major Trends on Metropolitan Communities 



Exhibit 1-1: After Years of Deficits, the Federal Budget 
Now Shows Surpluses 

Federal Budget Receipts Less Expenditures: 1980-2000 (in billions) 




Source: Economic Report to the President) February 2000 



Meanwhile, the national unemployment rate reached a 30- 
year low of 3.9 percent in April of this year. In the 7/4 years 
of this Administration, more than 22 million jobs have been 
created, many in our central cities. In addition, most central 
cities have participated in this employment growth. As a 
result, the fiscal health of many cities has improved. 

Cities' Economies Are Sharing in the Unprecedented 
Expansion of the New Economy 

The most recent data show that cities are enjoying new vigor in 
the growth of jobs and businesses. Between 1992 and 1997, the 
most recent year for which data are available, the economies of 
cities expanded along with the national economy. In the 114 
central cities in HUD s 2000 State of the Cities Database, near- 
ly 2.3 million new private- sector jobs were created, an impres- 
sive 8.5-percent gain in the total number of jobs. 

Paralleling this job growth was a 4.4-percent expansion in 
the number of business establishments in cities over that 




period. Although the suburbs outdistanced city perfor- 
mances with a 17.8-percent gain in jobs and a 12.4-percent 
increase in the number of businesses, growth rates in cities 
drew closer to suburban growth rates at the end of this per- 
iod. The rate of job growth in cities accelerated in the latter 
part of the period from a 1-percent average annual rate 
(1992-1994) to a 2.1-percent annual rate (1994-1997). 
Business growth also accelerated— from 1992 to 1994, busi- 
nesses grew by just 0.7 percent in cities, but from 1994 to 
1997, they grew by 3.7 percent, five times the previous rate 
(see Exhibit 1-2). 



Exhibit 1-2: Cities Trail Suburbs in Jobs and Business 
Establishments but Outpace Suburbs in Wage Growth 

Employment, Establishments, and Average Annual Pay 
(1999 dollars) for 114 Central Cities and Their 101 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSAs), 1992-1997 



Year 


MSAs 


Central Cities 


Suburbs 


1992 


Employment 


59,154,297 


26,654,169 


32,500,128 


Establishments 


3,704,715 


1,482,343 


2,222,372 


Average annual pay 


$31,242 


$32,881 


$29,899 


1994 


Employment 


61,297,380 


27,199,065 


34,098,315 


Establishments 


3,808,319 


1,492,724 


2,315,595 


Average annual pay 


$31,120 


$32,666 


$29,888 



1997 



Employment 67,190,859 


28,914,266 


38,276,593 


Establishments 4,046,415 


1,547,767 


2,498,648 


Average annual pay $32,589 


$34,462 


$31,174 


Percent Change 1992-1994 


Employment 


3.6 


2.0 


4.9 


Establishments 


2.8 


0.7 


4.2 


Average annual pay 


-0.4 


-0.7 


0.0 


Percent Change 1994-1997 


Employment 


9.6 


6.3 


12.3 


Establishments 


6.3 


3.7 


7.9 


Average annual pay 


4.7 


5.5 


4.3 


Percent Change 1992-1997 


Employment 


13.6 


8.5 


17.8 


Establishments 


9.2 


4.4 


12.4 


Average annual pay 


4.3 


4.8 


4.3 


Source: HUD Special City Tabulations of County Business Patterns Data, 


U.S. Census Bureau 
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Exhibit 1-3: Job Growth in Cities Accelerated in the Latter Part of the 1990s 

Percent Change in Jobs in 114 Selected Cities and Their Suburbs, 1992-1994 and 1994-1997 



City 


1992-1994 


1994 


-1997 


1992-1997 


City 


Suburb 


City 


Suburb 


City 


Suburb 


Total 


2.0 


4.9 


6.3 


12.3 


8.5 


17.8 


Akron, OH 


57 


9.9 


-3.1 


9.8 


2.5 


20.7 


Albuquerque, NM 


147 


7.7 


9.9 


14.4 


26.1 


23.2 


Anchorage, AK 


5.6 


— 


4.9 


— 


10.8 


— 


Atlanta, GA 


5.8 


11.0 


8.2 


17.7 


14.5 


30.6 


Austin, TX 


12.5 


17.7 


19.9 


32.2 


34.9 


55.5 


Bakersfield, CA 


-1.1 


1.2 


14.9 


-5.9 


13.7 


-4.7 


Baltimore, MD 


0.3 


3.7 


1.1 


9.5 


1.4 


13.5 


Baton Rouge, LA 


7.9 


6.6 


6.8 


16.3 


15.3 


23.9 


Billings, MT 


6.2 


-17 


2.1 


43.5 


8.5 


41.0 


Birmingham, AL 


37 


10.0 


3.5 


11.7 


7.3 


22.8 


Boise City, ID 


25.1 


6.0 


4.0 


29.0 


30.0 


36.6 1 


Boston, MA 


6.8 


2.7 


4.9 


9.7 


12.1 


12.6 


Worcester, MA 


13.8 


— 


-5.6 


— 


7.4 


— | 


Manchester, NH 


1.5 


— 


8.7 


— 


10.3 


— 


Buffalo, NY 


-1.3 


0.6 


-7.5 


6.5 


-8.7 


7.1 1 

-j 


Burlington, VT 


6.9 


7.6 


-3.7 


11.2 


2.9 


19.7 


Charleston, WV 


07 


17.1 


5.6 


7.2 


6.4 


25.5 


Charlotte, NC 


7.6 


6.2 


13.0 


16.3 


21.6 


23.5 


[Cheyenne, WY 


12.4 


10.4 


0.7 


64.7 


13.2 


81.7 


Chicago, IL 


-1.2 


4.5 


1.9 


9.5 


0.6 


14.4 


Cincinnati, OH 


-3.2 


8.5 


-3.2 


15.2 


-6.3 


25.1 | 


Cleveland, OH 


-1.9 


3.5 


4.9 


8.6 


2.9 


12.3 


Colorado Springs, CO 


14.8 


16.5 


19.7 


3.6 


37.5 


20.7 j 


Columbia, SC 


9.6 


2.4 


0.0 


24.3 


9.6 


27.3 


Columbus, GA* 


2.1 


2.1 


14.5 


107 


16.9 


13.0 1 


Columbus, OH 


2.3 


7.9 


11.6 


11.4 


14.1 


20.2 


Corpus Christi, TX* 


9.8 


9.8 


9.4 


■0.8 


20.1 


8.9 "j 


Dallas, TX 


2.9 


9.3 


10.0 


26.7 


13.2 


38.6 


Dayton, OH 


-0.8 


7.0 


-0.6 


7.7 


-1.4 


15.3 


Denver, CO 


6.7 


11.4 


2.0 


19.2 


8.8 


32.9 


Des Moines, IA 


2.7 


8.6 


-4.5 


24.8 


-1.9 


35.5 j 


Detroit, MI 


-0.1 


7.3 


-1.4 


10.8 


-1.5 


18.9 


El Paso, TX 


4.7 


18.7 


5.3 


2.5 


10.2 


21.6 1 


Fargo, ND 


9.9 


4.3 


10.7 


12.4 


21.6 


17.2 


[Fort Wayne, IN 


5.6 


9.7 


1.7 


9.9 


7.4 


20.6 j 


Fort Worth, TX 


1.9 


11.4 


9.4 


23.0 


11.4 


37.1 


[Arlington, TX 


15.6 


— 


4.9 


— 


21.3 


— 



(continued) 
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PART One: Findings — The Impact of Major Trends on Metropolitan Communities 



Exhibit 1-3: Job Growth in Cities Accelerated in the Latter Part of the 1 990s (continued) 

Percent Change in Jobs in 114 Selected Cities and Their Suburbs, 1992-1994 and 1994-1997 







1992-1994 




1994-1997 




1992-1997 


City 


City 


Suburb 


City 


Suburb 


City 


Suburb 


Fresno, CA 


-0.2 


4.1 


6.8 


2.7 


6.6 


6.9 


Grand Rapids, MI 


14.1 


8.0 


-11.8 


22.9 


0.6 


32.7 


Greensboro, NC 


3.3 


5.2 


22.1 


7.2 


26.1 


12.8 


Hartford, CT 


-9.8 


-2.7 


-1.9 


6.1 


-11.5 


3.3 


Honolulu, HI 


-6.2 


0.5 


-3.8 


4.4 


-9.7 


4.9 


Houston, TX 


1.8 


2.7 


7.2 


18.9 


9.2 


22.1 


Indianapolis, IN 


0.0 


9.6 


14.0 


3.0 


H0 


12.9 


Jackson, MS 


9.2 


6.5 


3.7 


18.1 


13.2 


25.8 


Jacksonville, FL 


8.5 


8.9 


9.2 


20.6 


18.5 


31.3 


Jersey City, NJ 


15.3 


-6.1 


15.7 


-11.2 


33.4 


-16.7 


Kansas City, MO 


1.2 


9.1 


6.0 


13.0 


jcN 

I 

i 

! 


23.3 


Kansas City, KS 


-2.9 


— 


2.2 


— 


-0.7 


— 


Knoxville, TN 


4.2 


9.9 


9.4 


9.5 


14.0 


20.3 


Las Vegas, NV 


9.6 


19.9 


48.8 


16.0 


63.1 


39.1 1 


Lexington- Fayette, KY 


5.0 


9.1 


10.2 


21.4 


15.7 


32.4 


Lincoln, NE 


3.3 


26.7 


10.2 


46.1 


13.8 


85J j 


Little Rock, AR 


2.3 


6.0 


11.9 


13.5 


14.5 


20.3 


Los Angeles, CA 


-7.1 


-1.7 


1.5 


8.8 


-5.8 


6.9 


Long Beach, CA 


-6.6 


— 


5,6 


— 


-1.3 


— 


Louisville, KY 


-1.5 


11.8 


4.5 


14.0 


2.9 


27.5 ~~| 


Lubbock, TX 


7.6 


1.1 


7.7 


22.4 


15.8 


23.7 


Madison, WI 


2.2 


18.3 


11.4 


13.5 


13.9 


34.3 


Memphis, TN 


-0.4 


10.2 


9.4 


28.5 


9.0 


41.6 


Miami, FL 


6.0 


4.1 


-6.0 


6.1 


-0.4 


10.5 


Milwaukee, WI 


-1.0 


6.0 


-0.4 


10.5 


-1.4 


17.2 


Minneapolis, MN 


-1.5 


9.7 


3.4 


15.7 


1.9 


26.9 


St. Paul, MN 


3.7 


— 


-0.8 


— 


2.9 


— 


Mobile, AL 


1.8 


16.9 


5.3 


12.7 


7.3 


31.8 


Modesto, CA 


1.2 


0.9 


2.4 


12.4 


3.6 


13.4 


Montgomery, AL 


8.9 


7.1 


5.0 


20.1 


14.4 


28.6 


Nashville-Davidson, TN 


8.2 


15.2 


8.7 


23.7 


17.6 


42.5 


New Orleans, LA 


1.8 


9.7 


-0.2 


7.7 


1.5 


18.2 


New York, NY 


-0.4 


-1.5 


5.1 


2.5 


4.6 


1.0 


Newark, NJ 


2.5 


1.5 


10.0 


4.9 


12.8 


i C5 ] 


Oakland, CA 


0.9 


0.0 


6.7 


12.1 


7.7 


12.1 


Oklahoma City, OK 


4.4 


11.8 


10.4 


15.3 


15.2 


29.0 


Omaha, NE 


8.1 


3.9 


7.8 


6.6 


16.6 


10.8 


Santa Ana, CA 


-6.0 


-0.4 


11.6 


6.7 


4.9 


6.3 


Anaheim, CA 


-0.7 


— 


17.5 


— 


16.7 


— 




to 
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Exhibit 1 - 3 : Job Growth in Cities Accelerated in the Latter Part of the 1990s (continued) 

Percent Change in Jobs in 114 Selected Cities and Their Suburbs, 1992-1994 and 1994-1997 


City 


1992-1994 


1994-1997 


1992-1997 


City 


Suburb 


City 


Suburb 


City 


Suburb 


Orlando, FL 


6.2 


9.6 


12.1 


19.1 


19.1 


30.5 


Philadelphia, PA 


1.8 


2.0 


- 1.2 


8.9 


0.5 


11.0 


Phoenix, AZ 


7.7 


17.5 


18.3 


29.4 


27.5 


51.9 


Mesa, AZ 


4.4 


— 


35.6 


— 


41.6 


— 


Pittsburgh, PA 


0.8 


0.7 


2.3 


6.9 


3.1 


7.7 


Portland, ME 


4.6 


6.9 


6.1 


15.4 


11.0 


23.3 


Portland, OR 


7.4 


9.0 


13.0 


18.4 


21.4 


29.1 


Providence, RI 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


6.6 


1.8 


7.3 


Raleigh, NC 


6.1 


13.7 


15.8 


18.1 


22.9 


34.2 


Richmond, VA 


- 7.1 


17.4 


- 11.5 


24.6 


- 17.7 


46.4 


Riverside, CA 


- 1.5 


2.5 


1.1 


15.1 


- 0.5 


18.0 


San Bernardino, CA 


- 10.4 


— 


5.5 


— 


- 5.4 


— 


Rochester, NY 


- 3.9 


1.5 


- 0.7 


6.6 


- 4.5 


8.2 


Sacramento, CA 


- 2.0 


1.4 


6.0 


16.9 


3.9 


18.5 


St. Louis, MO 


2.3 


2.7 


2.6 


9.9 


4.9 


12.9 


Salt Lake City, UT 


11.8 


11.8 


- 4.6 


33.3 


6.6 


48.9 


San Antonio, TX 


7.1 


10.2 


15.2 


8.4 


23.4 


19.5 


San Diego, CA 


- 0.8 


- 0.4 


9.1 


14.1 


8.2 


13.7 


San Francisco, CA 


3.5 


1.1 


7.9 


11.8 


11.6 


13.0 


San Jose, CA 


2.6 


- 1.7 


17.4 


15.7 


20.4 


13.7 


Seattle, WA 


- 0.4 


0.9 


8.9 


13.9 


8.4 


14.9 


Shreveport, LA 


7.9 


7.0 


0.9 


25.5 


8.8 


34.3 


Sioux Falls, SD 


4.7 


80.3 


11.0 


3.9 


16.3 


87.2 


Spokane, WA 


6.5 


11.5 


6.0 


7.0 


12.9 


19.2 


Stockton, CA 


- 2.7 


5.4 


5.5 


20.5 


2.6 


27.0 


Tacoma, WA 


- 3.3 


11.6 


3.6 


9.5 


0.3 


22.2 


Tampa, FL 


- 1.2 


10.4 


16.8 


12.6 


15.4 


24.3 


St. Petersburg, FL 


0.1 


— 


19.4 


— 


19.6 


— 


Toledo, OH 


5.2 


8.5 


- 0.9 


12.8 


4.3 


22.5 


Tucson, AZ 


15.6 


9.0 


7.3 


19.7 


24.0 


30.5 


Tulsa, OK 


1.7 


9.3 


9.8 


11.0 


11.6 


21.3 


jVirginia Beach, VA** 


8.2 


8.6 


12.0 


5.6 


21.2 


14.7 


Newport News, VA 00 


- 3.0 


— 


6.3 


— 


3.1 


— 


Norfolk, VA 00 


1.0 


— 


7.2 


— 


8.2 


— 


Washington, DC 


1.0 


4.7 


- 3.7 


13.4 


- 2.7 


18.8 


Arlington, VA 


9.0 


— 


2.6 


— 


11.8 


— 


Wichita, KS 


- 0.3 


2.7 


9.9 


13.2 


9,6 


16.2 


| Wilmington, DE 


- 0.7 


0.9 


33.1 


5.5 


32.2 


6.4 



*1994 jobs are estimated for the city of Corpus Christi, TX and the Columbus, GA MSA. 

00 1997 jobs are estimated for the Norfolk- Virginia Beach-Newport News, VA-NC MSA. 

Note: Except for Anchorage, AK, cities with no suburb data are in the same metropolitan area and share suburb data with the city above. 
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PART One: Findings — The Impact of Major Trends on Metropolitan Communities 



Moreover, wages grew faster in cities than in suburbs. 
Average annual pay for the private sector rose by 4.8 per- 
cent in cities in the 2000 State of the Cities Database, while 
wages in suburban jobs grew at 4.3 percent. The average 
wage in cities is now 10.5 percent higher than the average 
wage in suburbs. 

Cities in all regions experienced job growth, with the highest 
rates generally occurring in the South and West. Within 
regions, there is a great variation in how individual cities 
fared. In the Midwest, a majority of central cities lost jobs 
while their surrounding suburbs gained. Throughout the 
Nation, gains were pronounced in the second half of this 
period, with more than 20 large cities reversing their down- 
ward trend. 

With the exception of manufacturing, which continues to 
decline, cities are experiencing job growth in every sector. 
Exhibit 1-4 shows the recent growth of private-sector jobs, 
by industry, in cities and suburbs for the 1 14 cities and their 
metro areas included in the 2000 State of the Cities Data- 
base. Overall job growth in cities was 8.5 percent, led by 
services (15.9 percent); construction (14.9 percent); and 
transportation, communications, and public utilities (9.3 per- 
cent). Significantly lower growth was seen in wholesale trade 
(6 percent), retail trade (3.1 percent), and FIRE— finance, 
insurance, and real estate (4.8 percent). Manufacturing saw 
a decline of 5.4 percent over this 5-year period. 

In every case, suburban job growth outpaced employment 
growth in central cities. Although overall suburban job 
growth was approximately twice as high as that of cities 
(17.8 percent vs. 8.5 percent), wholesale trade increased six 
times faster in suburbs than in cities. Suburban jobs in the 
remaining industries grew by about double the rate of cities. 

The biggest single employment sector in cities is services, 
which currently accounted for 42 percent of all private jobs 
in cities. Service-sector jobs in cities grew by 15.9 percent 
during this period compared with 26.4 percent in suburbs. 

Manufacturing as of 1997 accounted for 12.1 percent of all 
employment in cities. This represents a decline from 13.9 per- 
cent in 1992— a continuation of the decline of manufacturing 
in cities since the 1970s. Unlike the declines experienced in 




Exhibit 1-4: Cities Experienced Job Growth in Almost 
Every Sector, but Manufacturing Continues To Decline 

Jobs, Total and by Major Industry Sector, 1992 and 1997, for 
114 Selected Cities, Their Metropolitan Statistical Areas and 
Suburbs 



Industry 


1992 


1997 


Percent 

Change 


Metropolitan Areas 


All industries 


59,154,297 


67,190,859 


13.6 


Construction 


2,845,425 


3,503,344 


23.1 


Manufacturing 


10,096,019 


10,341,762 


2.4 


Transportation, 








communications, 








and public utilities 


3,75 2,293 


4,343,868 


15.8 


Wholesale trade 


4,208,500 


4,698,521 


11.6 


Retail trade 


11,839,058 


13,119,300 


10.8 


Finance, insurance, 








and real estate 


5,054,349 


5,423,118 


7.3 


Services 


20,707,084 


25,078,303 


21.1 


Cities 


All industries 


2,654,169 


28,914,266 


8.5 


Construction 


1,046,973 


1,202,823 


14.9 


Manufacturing 


3,702,309 


3,503,015 


-5.4 


Transportation, 








communications, 








and public utilities 


1,983,627 


2,168,932 


9.3 


Wholesale trade 


1,798,696 


1,854,148 


3.1 


Retail trade 


4,532,470 


4,802,890 


6.0 


Finance, insurance, 


2,909,012 


3,048,205 


4.8 


and real estate 








Services 


10,443,697 


12,100,464 


15.9 


Suburbs 


All industries 


32,500,128 


38,276,593 


17.8 


Construction 


1,798,452 


2,300,521 


27.9 


Manufacturing 


6,393,710 


6,838,747 


7.0 


Transportation, 








communications, and 








public utilities 


1 ,768,666 


2,174,936 


23.0 


Wholesale trade 


2,409,804 


2,844,373 


18.0 


Retail trade 


7,3 06,588 


8,316,410 


13.8 


Finance, insurance, 








and real estate 


2,145,337 


2,374,913 


10.7 


Services 


10,263,387 


12,977,839 


26.4 



Source: HUD Special Tabulations of County Business Patterns Data, 
US. Census Bureau 
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cities, suburbs saw increases in manufacturing jobs. 
Manufacturing jobs in suburbs rose by 445,000 (7 percent) 
and now account for 18 percent of all suburban employment. 

The underperforming sectors identified in Exhibit 1-4, 
besides manufacturing, were retail and wholesale trade and 
FIRE. The latter s relatively poor performance in cities is 
due to extensive outsourcing of services to back office loca- 
tions outside of central cities. And despite significant 
progress in tapping retail opportunities in central cities as 
documented in HUD’s report New Markets: The Untapped 
Purchasing Power of Our Nation s Cities, there is a significant 
amount of outshopping that takes place outside of underre- 
tailed central cities. This lag in retail also represents a signif- 
icant market opportunity for inner-city communities. 

Job growth in cities increased at more than five times the 
rate of population growth. Exhibit 1-5 compares employ- 
ment patterns and population in the 2000 State of the Cities 
Database. Although population in these cities grew by just 

1.5 percent, private-sector jobs grew by 8.5 percent, and the 
number of employed residents grew by almost as much — 

7.6 percent. This disparity is explained by the significant 
increase in previously unemployed residents who are now 
gainfully employed. 

City Residents Are Benefiting as City and Suburban 
Economies Expand 

As the economies of cities and suburbs expanded with the 
national economy, city residents participated in the gains. 
During the 1992-1999 period, the overall number of central 
city residents with jobs increased by 12.8 percent (Exhibit 
1-6). Nearly 4.6 million residents became newly employed, 
raising the number of total employed residents living in cen- 
tral cities to 40.5 million in 1999. 

Most of the biggest increases in employment growth for city 
residents occurred in the fast-growing regions of the South 
and West. Las Vegas, the Nations fastest growing major 
city, was also the city with the highest employment growth, 
expanding its employment base by 49.6 percent during this 
period. Phoenix was not far behind, with a 43.5-percent 



Exhibit 1-5: Employment in Cities Grew at More Than 
Five Times the Rate of Population Growth 

Private-Sector Job Growth and Population Growth, 1992 to 
1997, for 114 Selected Cities and Their Suburbs 





1992 


1997 


Percent 

Change 


Metropolitan Areas 


Population 


146,942,424 


154,858,474 


5.4 


Employed residents 


70,002,629 


76,976,910 


10.0 


Labor force 


75,471,584 


80,673,252 


6.9 


Private-sector jobs 


59,154,297 


67,190,859 


13.6 


Cities 


Population 


53,861,345 


54,671,620 


1.5 


Employed residents* 


24,117,498 


25,985,324 


7.7 


Labor force* 


26,400,463 


27,616,673 


4.6 


Private-sector jobs 


26,654,169 


28,914,266 


8.5 


Suburbs 


Population 


93,081,079 


100,186,854 


7.6 


Employed residents* 


45,474,415 


50,584,730 


11.2 


Labor force* 


48,647,754 


52,626,994 


8.2 


Private-sector jobs 


32,500,128 


38,276,593 


17.8 


°City and suburb data do not include Honolulu because BLS 
publishes data for the Honolulu, HI MSA. 


only 


Sources: Federal-State Cooperative Program for Population Estimates , HUD 
Special Tabula tions of County Business Patterns Data, U.S. Census Bureau; Local 
Area Unemployment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 



employment hike. In the South, Atlanta and Charlotte each 
registered a more than 21 -percent increase in the number of 
employed residents. The older industrial cities in the North 
and Midwest also logged impressive gains for their regions. 
In Boston, the increase was 10 percent, while the number of 
employed residents in New York City expanded by 10.7 per- 
cent. Gains were especially impressive between 1995 and 
1999 with a 7.7-percent national increase, which helped sev- 
eral large cities (e.g., Los Angeles, Philadelphia) as well as 
small to medium-sized cities (e.g., Long Beach, Newark, 
Providence, Wichita) to reverse the downward trend of the 
earlier 1992-1995 period. 
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Exhibit 1-6: Employment Is Up in Most Central Cities 

Employed Residents in 11-4 Selected Cities, 1992, 1995, and 1999 



City 


State 


1992 


1995 


1999 


1992-1999 


Percent Change 
1995-1999 


1992-1995 


Akron 


OH 


98,606 


104,541 


108,487 


6.0 


3.8 


10.0 


Albuquerque 


NM 


203,314 


221,362 


231,121 


8.9 


4.4 


13.7 


Anchorage 


AK 


118,454 


126,229 


136,222 


6.6 


7.9 


15.0 


Atlanta 


GA 


171,827 


187,674 


208,547 


9.2 


11.1 


21.4 


Austin 


TX 


279,306 


327,285 


372,012 


17,2 


13.7 


33.2 


Bakersfield 


CA 


84,601 


85,099 


90,821 


0.6 


6.7 


7.4 


Baltimore 


MD 


300,172 


286,808 


284,888 


-4.5 


-0.7 


-5.1 


Baton Rouge 


LA 


105,783 


105,069 


116,731 


-0.7 


11.1 


10.3 


Billings 


MT 


44,522 


46,038 


51,008 


3.4 


10.8 


14.6 


Birmingham 


AL 


112,938 


118,009 


126,942 


4.5 


7.6 


12.4 


Boise City 


ID 


74,220 


87,643 


101,538 


18.1 


15.9 


36.8 


Boston 


MA 


263,117 


274,635 


289,381 


4.4 


5.4 


10.0 


Buffalo 


NY 


129,619 


129,813 


130,357 


0.1 


0.4 


0.6 


Burlington 


VT 


20,947 


21,846 


23,465 


4.3 


7.4 


12.0 


Charleston 


WV 


25,140 


26,871 


28,684 


6.9 


6.7 


14.1 


Charlotte 


NC 


221,251 


241,787 


268,252 


9.3 


10.9 


21.2 


Che3'enne 


WY 


24,963 


26,467 


27,171 


6.0 


2.7 


8.8 


Chicago 


IL 


1,199,665 


1,212,096 


1,262,988 


1.0 


4.2 


5.3 


Cincinnati 


OH 


162,745 


161,790 


172,688 


-0.6 


6.7 


6.1 


Cleveland 


OH 


182,202 


185,235 


191,043 


1.7 


3.1 


4.9 


Colorado Springs 


CO 


135,547 


165,327 


185,521 


22.0 


12.2 


36.9 


Columbia 


SC 


42,214 


42,905 


47,861 


1.6 


11.6 


13.4 


Columbus 


GA 


70,971 


73,327 


80,421 


3.3 


9.7 


13.3 


Columbus 


OH 


342,301 


359,613 


382,398 


5.1 


6.3 


11.7 


Corpus Christi 


TX 


116,166 


119,902 


125,046 


3.2 


4.3 


7.6 


Dallas 


TX 


540,798 


580,777 


653,781 


7.4 


12.6 


20.9 


Dayton 


OH 


71,114 


72,116 


73,093 


1.4 


1.4 


2.8 


Denver 


CO 


238,031 


261,081 


279,646 


9.7 


7.1 


17.5 


Des Moines 


IA 


108,971 


115,334 


120,344 


5.8 


4.3 


10.4 


Detroit 


MI 


334,028 


347,799 


369,332 


4.1 


6.2 


10.6 


El Paso 


TX 


217,345 


231,767 


238,070 


6.6 


2.7 


9.5 


Fargo 


ND 


43,327 


47,538 


52,609 


9.7 


10.7 


21.4 


Fort Wayne 


IN 


85,132 


94,473 


95,278 


11.0 


0.9 


11.9 


Fort Worth 


TX 


218,719 


234,772 


264,431 


7.3 


12.6 


20.9 


Arlington 


TX 


154,636 


165,986 


186,954 


7.3 


12.6 


20.9 


Fresno 


CA 


152,318 


165,875 


171,221 


8.9 


3.2 


12.4 


Grand Rapids 


MI 


89,031 


99,383 


110,801 


11.6 


11.5 


24.5 


Greensboro 


NC 


101,885 


105,878 


112,422 


3.9 


6.2 


10.3 


Hartford 


CT 


52,026 


50,361 


50,864 


-3.2 


1.0 


-2.2 


Honolulu 


HI 


410,716 


398,941 


408,274 


-2.9 


2.3 


-0.6 


Houston 


TX 


855,877 


900,602 


989,100 


5.2 


9.8 


15.6 


Indianapolis 


IN 


368,514 


401,643 


408,280 


9.0 


1.7 


10.8 
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Exhibit 1-6: Employment Is Up in Most Central Cities (continued) 

Employed Residents in 114 Selected Cities, 1992, 1995, and 1999 



City 


State 


1992 


1995 


1999 


1992-1999 


Percent Change 
1995-1999 


1992-1995 


Jackson 


MS 


90,359 


93,260 


96,839 


3.2 


3.8 


7.2 


Jacksonville 


FL 


307,324 


350,877 


379,854 


14.2 


8.3 


23.6 


Jersey City 


NJ 


96,948 


100,254 


103,357 


3.4 


3.1 


6.6 


Kansas City 


MO 


65,518 


63,325 


69,261 


-3.3 • 


9.4 


5.7 


Kansas City 


KS 


222,674 


238,412 


254,017 


7.1 


6.5 


14.1 


Knoxville 


TN 


80,414 


86,996 


89,095 


8.2 


2.4 


10.8 


Las Vegas 


NV 


148,472 


175,612 


222,040 


18.3 


26.4 


49.6 


Lexington-Fayette 


KY 


122,500 


131,104 


141,681 


7.0 


8.1 


15.7 


Lincoln 


NE 


111,790 


120,403 


130,824 


7.7 


8.7 


17.0 


Little Rock 


AR 


93,421 


97,403 


99,871 


4.3 


2.5 


6.9 


Los Angeles 


CA 


1,614,309 


1,592,2 65 


1,738,718 


-1.4 


9.2 


7.7 


|Long Beach 


CA 


190,489 


187,888 


205,169 


-1.4 


9.2 


7.7 


Louisville 


KY 


120,657 


121,770 


129,778 


0.9 


6.6 


7.6 


Lubbock 


TX 


92,156 


97,584 


102,171 


5.9 


4.7 


10.9 


Madison 


WI 


115,889 


122,509 


131,280 


5.7 


7.2 


13.3 


Manchester 


NH 


48,502 


52,331 


56,925 


7.9 


8.8 


17.4 


Memphis 


TN 


264,556 


286,607 


314,698 


8.3 


9.8 


19.0 


Miami 


FL 


153,583 


160,305 


165,713 


4.4 


3.4 


7.9 


Milwaukee 


WI 


273,844 


275,392 


278,865 


0.6 


1.3 


1.8 


Minneapolis 


MN 


189,945 


200,383 


207,691 


5.5 ; 


3.6 


9.3 


St. Paul 


MN 


132,514 


135,982 


141,712 


2.6 


4.2 


6.9 


Mobile 


AL 


88,510 


93,543 


102,878 


5.7 


.10.0 


16.2 


Modesto 


CA 


73,719 


75,547 


83,769 


2.5 


10.9 


13.6 


Montgomery 


AL 


86,318 


91,493 


100,797 


6.0 


10.2 


16.8 


Nashville-Davidson 


TN 


250,672 


287,612 


307,953 


14.7 


7.1 


22.9 


New Orleans 


LA 


191,132 


186,932 


191,049 


-2.2 


2.2 


0.0 


New York 


NY 


2,902,214 


2,925,279 


3,213,546 


0.8 


9.9 


10.7 


Newark 


NJ 


100,217 


98,927 


102,471 


-1.3 


3.6 


2.2 


Virginia Beach 


VA 


194,425 


201,961 


211,907 


3.9 


4.9 


9.0 


[Norfolk 


VA 


90,482 


82,804 


83,192 


-8.5 


0.5 


-8.1 


Newport News 


VA 


79,647 


80,085 


81,759 


0.5 


2.1 


2.7 


Oakland 


CA 


163,319 


164,249 


179,937 


0.6 


9.6 


10.2 


Oklahoma City 


OK 


216,173 


224,117 


242,502 


3,7 


8.2 


12.2 


Omaha 


NE 


173,980 


189,247 


202,783 


8.8 


7.2 


16.6 


Santa Ana 


CA 


133,023 


137,649 


157,086 


3.5 


14.1 


18.1 


Anaheim 


CA 


134,096 


138,760 


158,354 


3.5 


14.1 


18.1 


Orlando 


FL 


86,346 


94,369 


110,933 


9.3 


17.6 


28.5 


Philadelphia 


PA 


618,028 


594,381 


606,959 


-3.8 


2.1 


-1.8 


Phoenix 


AZ 


495,372 


622,671 


710,995 


25.7 


14.2 


43.5 


Mesa 


AZ 


139,597 


175,469 


200,358 


25.7 


14.2 


43.5 


Pittsburgh 


PA 


155,703 


152,135 


156,217 


-2.3 


2.7 


0.3 


Portland 


ME 


33,479 


33,042 


37,579 


-1.3 


13.7 


12.2 | 


o 

ERLC 
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Exhibit 1-6: Employment Is Up in Most Central Cities (continued) 

Employed Residents in 114 Selected Cities, 1992, 1995, and 1999 



Percent Change 



City 


State 


1992 


1995 


1999 


1992-1999 


1995-1999 


1992-1995 


Portland 


OR 


232,012 


250,187 


265,419 


7.8 


6.1 


14.4 


[Providence 


RI 


64,934 


62,069 


65,970 


-4.4 


6.3 


1.6 


Raleigh 


NC 


126,953 


139,724 


168,314 


10.1 


20.5 


32.6 


(Richmond 


VA 


94,282 


95,956 


95,860 


1.8 


-0.1 


1.7 


Riverside 


CA 


111,198 


117,813 


136,305 


5.9 


15.7 


22.6 


San Bernardino 


CA 


64,368 


65,027 


74,130 


1.0 


14.0 


15.2 


Rochester 


NY 


103,429 


104,550 


106,237 


1.1 


1.6 


2.7 


Sacramento 


CA 


165,677 


167,481 


185,592 


1.1 


10.8 


12.0 


St. Louis 


MO 


160,525 


155,562 


149,487 


-3.1 


-3.9 


-6.9 


|Salt Lake City 


UT 


84,212 


97,411 


107,284 


15.7 


10.1 


27.4 


San Antonio 


TX 


431,166 


475,934 


515,830 


10.4 


8.4 


19.6 


[San Diego 


CA 


510,069 


529,447 


595,747 


3.8 


12.5 


16.8 


San Francisco 


CA 


373,752 


374,011 


408,183 


0.1 


9.1 


9.2 


jSan Jose 


CA 


393,146 


416,601 


474,733 


6.0 


14.0 


20.8 


Seattle 


WA 


291,022 


303,757 


350,407 


4.4 


15.4 


20.4 


[Shreveport 


LA 


84,740 


85,884 


92,187 


1.4 


7.3 


8.8 


Sioux Falls 


SD 


57,191 


65,767 


73,994 


15.0 


12.5 


29.4 


[Spokane 


WA 


80,747 


89,110 


95,627 


10.4 


7.3 


18.4 


Stockton 


CA 


84,596 


85,899 


92,693 


1.5 


7.9 


9.6 


Tacoma 


WA 


79,250 


87,219 


96,393 


10.1 


10.5 


21.6 


Tampa 


FL 


133,739 


148,233 


170,866 


10.8 


15.3 


27.8 


St, Petersburg 


FL 


111,445 


120,215 


135,390 


7.9 


12.6 


21.5 


Toledo 


OH 


141,489 


147,412 


153,120 


4.2 


3.9 


8.2 


[Tucson 


~ AZ“" 


190,812 


230,051 


238,469 


20.6 


3.7 


25.0 


Tulsa 


OK 


189,025 


191,760 


218,754 


1.4 


14.1 


15.7 


[Washington 


DC 


283,586 


258,833 


254,911 


-8.7 


-1.5 


-10.1 


Arlington 


VA 


104,816 


106,688 


109,658 


1.8 


2.8 


4.6 


[Wichita 


KS 


162,108 


157,502 


178,871 


-2.8 


13.6 


10.3 


Wilmington 


DE 


31,676 


31,154 


32,433 


-1.6 


4.1 


2.4 


Worcester 


MA 


70,180 


72,422 


76,357 


3.2 


5.4 


8.8 


Top 10 




9,501,526 


9,781,251 


10,656,997 


2.9 


9.0 


12.2 


[top 50 




18,721,651 


19,530,497 


21,106,790 


4.3 


8.1 


12.7 


Top 100 




23,898,861 


24,928,953 


26,930,535 


4.3 


8.0 


12.7 


[All MSAs 




35,955,741 ~ 


37,634,025 


40,549,969 


47 


7.7 


12.8 



Notes: 

(1) “City” refers to the central cities located within MS As. BLS collects data for 513 out of 542 central cities located within 331 MSAs. Many MSAs 
contain more than one central city. “All MSAs” excludes Puerto Rico. 

(2) BLS provides data only for the Honolulu MSA and not for the Honolulu census designated place (CDP), which the Census Bureau defines as the 
central city of the Honolulu MSA. 

Source: Local Area Unemployment StatLtico, Bureau of Labor Statuftico 
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The State of the Cities 2000 



Overall unemployment rates dropped more in cities than 
in suburbs. Since 1992, unemployment rates have dropped 
substantially in the Nations largest cities, from 8.5 percent 
to 4.8 percent. The drop in unemployment was greater in 
cities than in suburbs— 3.7 percentage points compared 
with 3.2 percentage points (Exhibit 1-7). 

In most metropolitan areas, joblessness declined by similar 
magnitudes in the urban core and at the edge, demonstrating 
the linked fate of cities and their suburbs. However, there 
were exceptions. In the suburbs of Washington, D.C., and 
Milwaukee, unemployment rates were cut roughly in half, 
while central-city unemployment fell by less than one-quarter. 

Overall, central city population is up. Overall population 
in the central cities of the Nations 331 metropolitan areas 
grew by a healthy 4.7 percent between 1990 and 1998 
(Exhibit 1-8). The total population of the 10 largest cities — 
which had lost 3.1 percent of their population between 1970 
and 1980 — gained 3.4 percent between 1990 and 1998. New 
York and Chicago, two of the Nation s most populous cen- 
tral cities, each registered increases in the 1990s after 
double-digit losses in the 1970s. These increases, while small 
in percentage points, resulted in substantial absolute popula- 
tion gains due to their large scale. Atlanta exemplifies the 
trend of population reversal. After losing 14.5 percent of its 
population during the 1970s and another 7.3 percent in the 
1980s, it has gained 2.5 percent in the 1990s. 

Incomes are at record levels and poverty rates have 
dropped throughout the country. In 1998 (the last year for 
which the Census Bureau has statistics), the economic boom 
raised household income to its highest level since 1990. All 
types of households in all regions of the country realized 
substantial gains in income. Household income grew faster 
in cities (3.5 percent) than in suburbs (2.3 percent) between 
1997 and 1998 (Exhibit 1-9). 

The overall poverty rate in the United States declined to 
12.7 percent in 1998 from 14.8 percent in 1992. During 
this period, the poverty rate in central cities decreased from 
20.9 percent to 18.5 percent (Exhibit 1-10). In 1998, the 
poverty rate for Hispanics decreased significantly, from 



CITIES ADDRESSING THE 
CHALLENGE OF WELFARE TO WORK 

Welfare reform was one of the most important policy changes 
of the 1 990s, and helping former welfare recipients find work 
and enter the labor force continues to be one of the most 
important challenges for cities. Since 1996, welfare rolls have 
dropped by half, from 14.9 million to 6.1 million in April of 
this year. An Urban Institute study of a nationally representa- 
tive sample of early welfare "leavers” indicates that 70 to 80 
percent experienced some employment within a year of leav- 
ing the rolls* 

But these new entrants into the workforce were, for the most 
part, entering the low end of the labor market. Seventy per- 
cent of the jobs were in sales, service, or clerical support occu- 
pations. Nearly a quarter of the former recipients returned to 
welfare after being in the workforce, and nearly a third were 
not working. A University of Wisconsin study found similar 
results regarding former welfare recipients in that State. They 
found that 68 percent were working a year after leaving wel- 
fare. More than 80 percent had worked at some point in the 
year. But among those who went to work in 1 998, average 
annual earnings were just $7,700— $400 less than they 
would have received by staying on welfare. Only a quarter 
lifted themselves above the poverty line. These numbers 
improve with eamed-income tax credits and through model 
programs at the State and local level. 

’Urban Institute, Families Who Left Welfare: Who Are They 
and How Are They Doing (1999). 



27.1 percent in 1997 to 25.6 percent. For non-Hispanic 
whites, the rate dropped slightly, from 8.6 percent to 
8.2 percent during this same period. At 26.1 percent, the 
poverty rate for African Americans was the lowest that it 
had been since it was first recorded in 1959. 
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Exhibit 1-7: Unemployment Rates Are Falling More in Cities Than in Suburbs 

Unemployment Rates for 114 Selected Cities and Their Suburbs, 1970, 1980, 1990, 1992, and 1999 (in percent) 



City 


State 




City Unemployment Rate 




Suburb Unemployment Rate 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1992 


1999 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1992 


1999 


Akron 


OH 


4.9 


10.0 


7.2 


9.5 


5.8 


3.6 


7.1 


4.2 


5.6 


3.3 


Albuquerque 


NM 


5.2 


6.3 


5.2 


4.8 


4.1 


5.3 


8.2 


5.9 


5.5 


4.8 


Anchorage 


AK 


6.2 


7.3 


5.1 


7.3 


4.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Atlanta 


GA 


3.9 


8.0 


7.6 


10.0 


5.1 


2.6 


4.2 


4.7 


6.0 


2.8 


Austin 


TX 


3.1 


3.8 


5.3 


4.8 


2.4 


2.7 


3.3 


4.1 


3.3 


1.9 


Bakersfield 


CA 


5.4 


5.1 


7.8 


11.6 


8.4 


6.7 


8.4 


12.2 


17.6 


13.1 


Baltimore 


MD 


4.6 


10.7 


8.1 


11.0 


7.1 


2.5 


4.6 


4.0 


6.2 


3.1 


Baton Rouge 


LA 


4.6 


5.8 


6.1 


6.6 


4.1 


5.2 


5.5 


5.5 


6.1 


3.7 


Billings 


MT 


6.1 


6.6 


4.9 


5.5 


3.8 


5.0 


6.9 


5.3 


5.9 


4.1 


Birmingham 


AL 


4.8 


8.7 


7.3 


8.4 


4.5 


3.7 


5.6 


4.0 


4.6 


2.2 


Boise City 


ID 


3.7 


6.3 


3.9 


4.2 


3.0 


3.5 


7.2 


5.1 


5.3 


3.7 


Boston 


MA 


4.3 


6.1 


5.7 


8.0 


3.1 


3.3 


4.2 


5.2 


7.4 


2.5 


Buffalo 


NY 


6.0 


13.1 


8.6 


12.2 


8.6 


3.9 


8.0 


3.7 


5.5 


3.8 


Burlington 


VT 


4.3 


6.0 


4.7 


5.2 


2.2 


3.6 


5.2 


4.1 


5.0 


1.9 


Charleston 


wv 


3.9 


5.0 


6.5 


9.2 


4.8 


4.1 


7.4 


6.3 


8.7 


4.5 


[Charlotte 


NC 


3.0 


4.4 


3.0 


5.5 


2.2 


2.4 


4.0 


3.1 


5.1 


2.4 


Cheyenne 


WY 


4.7 


4.8 


5.1 


4.2 


3.3 


3.6 


4.7 


5.3 


4.4 


3.4 


[Chicago 


IL 


4.4 


9.8 


8.4 


9.5 


5.4 


2.5 


4.8 


4.7 


6.2 


3.3 | 


Cincinnati 


OH 


4.8 


8.7 


5.8 


8.0 


4.9 


3.3 


6.3 


3.7 


5.5 


2.9 


[Cleveland 


” OH 


5.2 


11.0 


9.5 


13.7 


8.6 


2.7 


5.9 


3.9 


5.7 


3.3 


Colorado Springs CO 


4.7 


6.7 


7.0 


7.2 


3.4 


2.6 


5.3 


6.9 


7.1 


3.3 


[Columbia 


sc 


2.4 


5.3 


4.9 


6.7 


3.4 


2.7 


4.6 


3.3 


4.2 


2.0 


Columbus 


GA 


4.0 


7.7 


6.3 


7.3 


5.3 


2.3 


6.3 


7.6 


7.5 


4.1 


jColumbus 


OH 


3.8 


6.4 


3.9 


5.4 


2.9 


3.2 


5.0 


3.3 


4.1 


2.1 


Corpus Christi 


TX 


4.0 


4.7 


6.7 


9.6 


6.4 


4.3 


4.8 


7.0 


11.5 


6.6 


[Dallas 


TX 


3.1 


3.4 


6.2 


8.7 


4.0 


3.1 


2.6 


4.3 


5.7 


2.5 


Dayton 


OH 


5.1 


13.1 


8.9 


10.9 


6.5 


3.1 


7.0 


4.2 


5.2 


3.0 


[Denver 


CO 


4.0 


4.9 


5.5 


6.6 


3.0 


3.1 


3.7 


4.1 


4.9 


2.2 


Des Moines 


IA 


3.0 


5.5 


4.1 


4.7 


2.4 


2.2 


3.8 


2.4 


2.7 


1.4 


[Detroit 


MI 


7.2 


18.5 


14.3 


16.9 


6.9 


4.7 


9.4 


5.9 


7.2 


2.6 


El Paso 


TX 


4.8 


7.4 


11.2 


11.2 


8.9 


2.5 


5.7 


15.7 


15.7 


12.7 


Fargo 


ND 


4.2 


6.0 


3.2 


3.5 


1.5 


5.3 


6.8 


4.3 


4.0 


1.9 


Fort Wayne 


IN 


3.4 


8.9 


6.4 


7.9 


3.4 


2.6 


7.1 


4.7 


5.5 


2.2 


[Fort Worth 


TX 


3.7 


4.0 


6.9 


9.4 


4.1 


2.9 


2.8 


4.7 


6.0 


2.6 


Arlington 


TX 


3.5 


2.7 


4.6 


6.3 


2.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


[Fresno 


CA 


7.3 


7.8 


10.5 


14.1 


12.2 


8.3 


9.7 


12.6 


16.7 


14.1 


Grand Rapids 


MI 


6.4 


8.5 


8.1 


10.3 


4.3 


5.7 


7.1 


5.5 


6.7 


2.7 


Greensboro 


NC 


2.4 


5.4 


3.8 


5.6 


2.5 


2.6 


4.3 


3.4 


4.6 


2.1 


Hartford 


CT 


4.5 


7.7 


9.2 


12.6 


5.8 


3.0 


3.7 


4.5 


7.4 


2.8 


[Honolulu 


HI 


2.4 


3.9 


2.3 


3.0 


4.9 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Houston 


TX 


3.1 


3.6 


6.1 


8.7 


5.5 


2.7 


2.9 


3.9 


5.5 


3.5 


[Indianapolis 


IN 


4.2 


7.0 


3.8 


5.9 


2.6 


3.3 


5.9 


3.2 


4.2 


1.8 
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Exhibit 1-7: Unemployment Rates Are Falling More in Cities Than in Suburbs (continued) 



Unemployment Rates for 1 14 Selected Cities and Their Suburbs, 1970, 1980, 1990, 1992, and 1999 (in percent) 









City Une 


mployment Rate 






Suburb Unemployment Rate 




City 


State 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1992 


1999 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1992 


1999 


Jackson 


MS 


3.4 


5.4 


to 


7.0 


4.2 


3.4 


5.1 


4.3 


4.5 


2.4 


Jacksonville 


FL 


2.9 


5.4 


5.3 


7.0 


3.2 


3.2 


5.2 


4.6 


“5.9 


2.8 


Jersey City 


NJ 


4.2 


9.7 


9.0 


13.7 


8.8 


5.4 


8.4 


6.4 


10.0 


6.3 


Kansas City 


MO 


3.8 


6.5 


6.0 


6.2 


3.6 


2.8 


4.5 


3.8 


3.8 


2.3 J 


Kansas City 


KS 


3.7 


7.6 


9.0 


8.5 


6.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Knoxville 


TN 


3.9 


7.0 


5.3 


5.8 


3.1 


4.1 


6.7 


4.8 


5.2 


3.2 ; 


Las Vegas 


NV 


5.5 


6.6 


4.7 


6.6 


4.0 


4.5 


6.0 


4.8 


7.1 


4.1 


Lexington- Fayette 


KY 


3.5 


5.1 


3.6 


3.7 


1.9 


3.1 


6.8 


5.2 


4.4 


“2.2 j 


Lincoln 


NE 


3.0 


3.6 


2.2 


2.9 


2.1 


1.9 


3.0 


1.1 


1.5 


1.1 


Little Rock 


AR 


3.3 


5.0 


5.5 


5.8 


3.3 


3.2 


5.3 


5.6 


5.8 


2.8 


Los Angeles 


CA 


6.9 


6.8 


6.7 


11.1 


6.8 


5.6 


5.5 


5.4 


8.9 


5.2 


Long Beach 


CA 


5.7 


5.7 


5.5 


9.1 


5.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Louisville 


KY 


4.5 


9.9 


5.9 


6.8 


3.8 


3.6 


7.1 


4.8 


5.0 


3.0 


Lubbock 


TX 


3.6 


3.1 


5.1 


5.8 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


4.9 


5.6 


2.8 i 


Madison 


WI 


2.8 


4.4 


2.1 


2.2 


1.5 


3.0 


5.2 


2.0 


2.2 


1.3 


Manchester 


NH 


3.4 


5.2 


6.6 


8.5 


2.3 


3.2 


3.9 


4.8 


6.4 


2.2 1 


Memphis 


TN 


4.6 


8.5 


5.4 


7.0 


4.1 


4.8 


5.2 


3.6 


4.4 


2.2 


Miami 


FL 


4.3 


6.1 


11.2 


15.0 


8.8 


3.3 


4.5 


7.0 


9.4 


5.4 


Milwaukee 


WI 


4.1 


6.9 


5.7 


6.2 


4.9 


2.8 


4.2 


3.3 


3.8 


2.0 


Minneapolis 


MN 


3.8 


4.8 


4.5 


5.0 


2.4 


3.0 


3.8 


4.1 


4.4 


1.8 


St. Paul 


MN 


3.6 


4.7 


4.7 


5.3 


2.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Mobile 


AL 


5.7 


6.9 


7.2 


8.5 


5.0 


4.9 


7.3 


6.2 


7.0 


3.7 


Modesto 


CA 


7.1 


10.9 


10.6 


14.8 


9.6 


10.8 


14.7 


13.6 


18.7 


12.3 


(Montgomery 


AL 


3.8 


6.3 


6.5 


6.4 


3.5 


3.0 


6.0 


6.0 


5.9 


3.3 


Nashville-Davidson TN 


3.3 


5.1 


3.7 


4.9 


2.6 


3.0 


5.8 


4.2 


5.0 


2.4 


New Orleans 


LA 


5.7 


7.0 


6.4 


7.2 


4.9 


4.1 


4.7 


5.5 


6.7 


4.0 


New York 


NY 


4.2 


7.7 


6.9 


11.0 


6.7 


2.6 


4.4 


3.4 


6.3 


4.0 


Newark 


NJ 


6.5 


13.3 


10.7 


16.6 


9.5 


3.0 


5.3 


4.3 


7.5 


3.8 


Virginia Beach 


VA 


2.3 


4.3 


3.8 


5.3 


2.6 


2.9 


5.2 


4.0 


5.4 


2.6 


Norfolk 


VA 


2.5 


5.3 


4.6 


7,4 


5.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 




Newport News 


VA 


3.0 


6.0 


5.1 


7.0 


4.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Oakland 


CA 


7.6 


9.3 


6.4 


10.1 


5.5 


5.4 


5.8 


3.6 


5.8 


2.9 


Oklahoma City 


OK 


3.3 


3.4 


5.9 


5.6 


3.0 


3.0 


3.1 


4.7 


4.4 


2.4 


Omaha 


NE 


3.1 


5.2 


2.8 


3.9 


2.8 


2.0 


3.7 


1.9 


2.7 


1.7 


Santa Ana 


CA 


6.0 


5,3 


6.4 


11.8 


4.8 


5.1 


3.9 


3.1 


5.9 


2.3 


Anaheim 


CA 


5.8 


4.7 


4.1 


7.8 


3.1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Orlando 


FL 


4.1 


4.0 


5.8 


7.9 


3.1 


4.6 


4.5 


5.5 


7.4 


2.8 


Philadelphia 


PA 


4.6 


11.4 


6.3 


9.4 


5.8 


KD 

oo 


5.7 


4.2 


6.9 


3.3 


Phoenix 


AZ 


3.8 


5.5 


4.9 


7.2 


3.1 


4.5 


5.9 


4.8 


6.9 


3.2 


Mesa 


AZ 


3.8 


5.0 


3.8 


5.6 


2.4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Pittsburgh 


PA 


5.3 


9.2 


4.8 


6.7 


4.3 


4.1 


7.3 


5.1 


7.0 


4.2 


Portland 


ME 


3.8 


6.3 


4.3 


6.3 


2.3 


2.7 


5.3 


3.5 


5.1 


1.8 



(Continued) 
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